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MUSIC AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Oxe of the attractions of Washington during 
the summer—and the *‘ City of Magnificent Dis- 
tances” has few attractive features during the heat- 
ed term—is the Saturday afternoon promenade in 
the grounds of the White House to the niusic of 
the Marine Band of the Navy Yard. It is a repeti- 
tion of the scene which is to be witnessed every 
pleasant Saturday afternoon on the Mall at Cen- 
tral Park, bot on a diminished scale. In charac- 
ter the crowds are about the same; that at the 
White House is perhaps a little less democratic, 
and a few notabilities can be occasionally picked 
out of the crowd, which is of course largely made 
up of the Department clerks of both sexes. As 
our very beautiful engraving on the preceding 
page indicates, the Army and Navy are always 
represented; while as companions to the Chival- 
ry of the service may be found Beauty gathered 
from all parts of the country. It has often been 
remarked by foreigners that there are few public 
promenades in the world where so many and 
such varied types of beauty belonging to the same 
race can be found as on the White House grounds. 
Representative beauties of all nations gather in 
the parks and on the great promenades of Paris 
and London and New York, and other capitals 
of the world; but at Washington, better than 
in any other city of the country, one can see the 
various styles of the American beauty. 
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a” We are happy to announce that we shall 
shortly begin in HARPER'S BAZAR the publication 
of ** THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD,” a new Love 
Story, richly Illustrated, by the Author of “ Ma- 
bel’s Progress,” “Aunt Margaret’s Troubles,” 
etc., which can not fail to interest and delight the 
reader. 


_ THE TROUBLES OF TAMMANY. 


LTHOUGH the chief Democratic journal 
in the city of New York has stated that 
Mr. Cuase is by far too sagacious and clear- 
sighted a politician to suppose that the Demo- 
cratic party can have any serious thought of 
making him its candidate for President, and 
has added that the derisive, almost spurning 
emphasis with which a large wing of the Dem- 
ocratic party turn away from a candidate iden- 
tified with negro suffrage settles the question, 
and proves that any further advocacy of Mr. 
Cuase’s claims is an idle waste of time, yet his 
candidacy is still most strongly privately urged 
by Democrats, and generally discussed by the 
press, Mr. Cuase’s well-known insatiable long- 
ing for a nomination, which led to the famous 
intrigue against Mr. Lrxcoxn, in the winter of 
1863—64, while he was still a member ot Mr, Lin- 
coty’s Cabinet, favors the general impression 
that he would advance to the very farthest point 
of concession to the Democracy to secure the 
approval of the Tammany Convention. But 
that approval must be the result of Eastern in- 
fluences, of which the World is the organ, and 
if they abandon him before the contest fairly 
begins his disappointment is certain. 

In speaking of his candidacy some time since 
we suggested that it could be made practicable 
only by some compromise, and that the com- 
promise must turn upon the vital point of the 
political controversy — equal suffrage. The 
‘Tammany reasoning we suppose to be of this 
kind: Mr. Cuase is a well-known Republican, 
but circumstances have put him a little at odds 
with his party. He has had great influence 
with the best men of the party, however, and 


“many of them hoped he would be their candi- 


date. The Republican party is identified with 
the present policy of reconstruction, which in 
the Democratic view is a military usurpation. 
Mr. Cuase stands for civil law against the mil- 
itary hand. We can not reverse the Republic- 
an policy, and if, conceding that, we agree to 
nominate Mr. Cuase, who burns to be Presi- 
dent, will he not agree in turn to become our 
candidate upon conditions practicable for us, 
nameN—surrender of the negro to the South- 
ern States, or, at least, silence upon the sub- 
ject ? 

We presume this to have been the general 
view of those who sincerely wished for Mr. 
Cuase’s nomination. ‘They were sure that he 
would be willing to pay a very high price for 
the Presidency. They hoped that he would 
consent to equivocate, at least, in regard to the 
negro. But his letter of the 25th of May, in 
which he says: “It would, however, gratify me 
exceedingly if the Democratic party would take 
ground which would assure the party against 
all attempts to subvert the principle of universal 
suffrage established in eight, and to be estab- 
lished in all of the Southern Constitutions,” 
was a plain declaration that he wished the 
Democratic party in the Southern States to fa- 
vor universal suffrage. The reception of this 
proposition by the organs of the party in those 
States, and the manner in which they spoke of 
the }Vor/d and other papers which were inclined 
to this policy, was such as to reveal not only a 
reluctance, but a ‘‘spurning” scorn, which in- 
stantly changed the tone of the Wordd, and 
drove it back to the good old traditional Demo- 
cratic ground of injustice, betrayal of Southern 


Union men, and contemptuous disdain of equal 
rights, 

Those who still press the nomination of Mr. 
Cu ase as the sole hope of the Democratic party 
are not willing, however, not to make one more 


stand. They now say that, whatever his own 


—- 


views upon the subject, Mr. Cuase is willing 
to leave the question of negro suffrage to the 
States. But the difficulty with this view—which 
would be plausible except for the letter—is that 
in the letter, as we have seen in the extract 
quoted, he shows that he wishes the Democratic 
party in the States to favor negro suffrage. He 
removes himself the cloud of doubt, raised by 
the mere assertion that he would be willing to 
leave the decision to the States, by saying how 
he wishes the States to decide. The nomina- 
tion of Mr. Cuase by the Democrats, therefore, 
would be not only an acceptance of negro suf- 
frage as an aecomplished fact, but a recom- 
mendation of it as a policy to the Democratic 
party in the Southern States. It would not be 
a negative acquiescence, it would be a positive 
approval, 

It is very improbable, for this reason, that 
Mr. Cuasx will receive the Democratic nom- 
ination. As we have always supposed, that 
party will follow the traditions it has creat- 
ed and suffer the doom it has prepared for it- 
self. It has taught its followers to despise the 
negro, and to believe that a man’s color is a 
proof of an inferiority which jus‘ifies his dep- 
rivation of common political rights. The com- 
mon-sense and conscience of the country have 
opposed this view, and have adopted a policy 
of equal rights, by which the Union is being 
rapidly restored with rich promise of renewed 
national prosperity. The more sagacious Dem- 
ocratic leaders see, of course, that the country 
will not consent to reopen the long and angry 
debate now so happily closing. They would, 
therefore, acknowledge their defeat and try to 
form their line upon a new field. But how per- 
suade the really ignorant rank and file of their 
party, which they have taught that a negro is a 
contemptible inferior, suddenly to agree that he 
is a political equal? How carry on a Presiden- 
tial campaign in which every Democratic cry 
must be suppressed, and every Democratic tra- 
dition forgotten, and with a candidate who is 
politically illustrious solely as a victorious foe 
of the party? It is simply impossible, 

The party, therefore, which at Chicago in 
1864 called the war a failure, and nominated its 
chief failure for President, must now @eclare 
the peace a failure, and nominate a candidate 
pleaged to subvert its cardinal condition, That 
candidate will hardly be General Hancock, for 
he represents nothing. He was merely a lieu- 
tenant of Grant. He would only chill the 
peace men of his own side, and he certainly 
would not win Republican votes from General 
Grant. The positive element of the party 
would undoubtedly prefer M1. PENDLETON ; but 
the other part may insist that, if they are to sur- 
render their whole policy and their man, there 
must be a compromise upon the candidate, and 
80 secure the nomination of a person of no in- 
dividual prestige like Mr. Henpricks, who 


would arouse no enthusiasm and poll merely, 


the regular party vote. The Convention, un- 
der the circumstances, is sure to be a very 
amusing and a very instructive assembly. 


“SCISSORS, IF I DIE FOR IT!” 


THERE is a familiar anecdote illustrative of 
female tenacity, to the effect that a certain 
good woman, differing, as she had a perfect 
right to do, with her husband, was at length 
submerged by him in deep waters as a means 
of enabling her to see the justice of his view, 
upon which, her tongue being silenced, the 
zealous lady raised her hand above the swell- 
ing flood, and, by the motion of her fingers, 
indicated her unconquerable adhesion to her 
opinion. The President of the United States 
is the latest illustration of this good lady, and 
he has once more retorted upon Congress, 
Scissors, if I die for it!” Returning the 
Arkansas Bill with his objections he says .hat 
Arkansas is either in or out of the Union. If 
out, the bill does not admit her; if in, it is un- 
necessary and absurd. But he denies that the 
State could secede or has seceded ; consequent- 
ly she is in, with all the rights of all the other 
States that never tried to secede. 

This is just where his Excellency comes to 
the ground. For if Arkansas has now all the 
rights of any loyal State she had them dur- 
ing the war and when it ended; and if Con- 
gress has no right to meddle with her organi- 
zation now, the President had no right to med- 
dle with it in 1865. But he andoubtedly did 
meddle, even to prescribing an oath to be ad- 
ministered to the voters. When, therefore, he 
chides Congress for doing what he did first, the 
President, if he will allow the familiar phrase, 
is merely—and from his own point of view—the 
pot calling the kettle black. 

We are very glad that just upon the eve of 
the assembling of the Democratic Convention, 
the President—certainly the most clumsy of 
allies—reminds the country of the theory held 


| by him and the Democratic party of the actual 


situation of the late rebel States. It is, that 
when active opposition to the National Govern- 
ment ceased in any one of them, the State was 


instantly restored to its old relations in the 
Union and could reorganize itself exactly as it 
chose, while Congress had no more to say upon 
the subject than it has to a change of the Con- 


_ stitution of New York. The Government might 


indeed proceed against the population of the 
State as traitors and hang them individually, 
provided it could convict. But the trial must 
take place in the State, and each offender be 
convicted by a jury of his fellow - offenders. 
Beyond this the country had no right whatever. 
If the abolition of Slavery had been instrument- 
al in suppressing the rebellion, it had also given 
the late rebels an additional representation in 
Congress, so that the result of the rebellion was 
a losg of life and property on all sides, and an 
increase of political power to rebels. As for 
Slavery, it is a State institution, and if any 
State choose to establish it, Congress can not 
interfere ; while an enforced acceptance of the 
emancipation amendment is consent under du- 
ress and therefore invalid. 

This is the necessary logic of the President's 
theory in his veto messages, and of the Demo- 
cratic hostility to the legislation of reconstruc- 
tion. The ridiculous plight in which it leaves 
the loyal people of the United States is evident. 
Their common-sense has rejected it; and while 
the President solemnly reiterates it at every 
opportunity, the shrewder Democratic chiefs 
are slyly trying to hedge. But if the President 
holds fast, who knows but he may compel those 
chiefs to accept him as their necessary and 
logical and inevitable candidate ? 


ENGLISH POLITICS. 


Mr. Disrakxt intends to dissolve Parlia- 
ment. He has attempted in vain to evade the 
issue, and his conduct shows that his excuse 
for hesitating was insincere. Why dissolve, 
he has hitherto said, when the now enlarged 
constituency is about coming to the polls? let 
us wait for them. But he now proposes to 
hold the election under the old law. This also 
shows, and that is perhaps the most significant 
point of the whole matter, that the Tory chief 
does not feel sure of the practical working of 
his new electoral reform bill. It will be re- 
membered that he persuaded his party that it 
would not suffer by enlarging the number of 
voters; and his secret expectation and inten- 
tion were to form an alliance between the aris- 
tocracy and the lowest part of the population. 
It was a policy of King and Lazaroni, of South- 
ern slave lords and Northern immigrants. 
his determination to have the election before 
the new voters are eligible reveals his distrust. 
He is evidently not sure that he could buy or 
control the mass of the new constituencies. 

The difficulty we suppose to be the extreme- 
ly liberal and even republican tendency and 
organization of an important part of the artisan 
class, which is probably more widely spread 
than is generally imagined. It is indeed not 
likely that the most cultivated and trained En- 
glish minds should be constantly engaged in the 
consideration of every political question with a 
force and freedom that are almost unknown in 
this country without a corresponding interest 
among those who are most directly affected by 
such intellectual activity. There is a party of 
Independents as well as Presbyterians in the 
present political movement; a party of the 
clubs as well as the Girondists, 

The real extent of this party it would not be 
easy to state with accuracy. It is allied with 
the more intelligent Fenian leaders, and has a 
distinct policy in regard to all public questions. 
Its hold by tradition and sympathy must be very 
strong upon the very lowest but vast class of 
the English population, the agricultural labor- 
ers, It is also well organized. Indeed, if Mr. 
Freperic Harrison's estimate of the artisan 
class in his ‘* Transit of Power” be not alto- 
gether incorrect, the Trades Union is the most 
powerful organization in England, and that 
is politically under the control of republican 
ideas, It is the consciousness of this enor- 
mous impending force in British politics that 
caused Mr, Lows to cry out for instant and 
universal education; and it is the same con- 
sciousness that has already led to the vast en- 
rollment and organization of volunteers. The 
English volunteers of to-day are the National 
Guard of the Bourgeoisie in Lovis Pui.ipre’s 
time in France. 

Doubtless, also, in surveying the field and 
calculating all the chances, Mr. Disrarxi does 
not wish to trust his place to an election in 
which this new force is to be legally and official- 
ly felt for the first time. The Prime Minister 
knows that he does not deceive the English 
** people,” as the artisan and agricultural class- 
es of the population are called, any more than 
Democratic politicians deceive the freedmen 
among us. He is not their man. He counts, 
indeed, upon ignorance, like all Tory chiefs, as 
the slave masters did in this country, and as 
their successors, the Tammany managers, do. 
He hopes, undoubtedly, that the ‘‘ No Popery” cry 
will be of signal service to him. As the Dem- 
ocratic or Tory papers in this country ten years 
ago used to-call Mr. Sewarp’s statements of 
self-evident political and social propositions a 
‘“‘brutal and bloody programme” of dissolving 
the Union and subverting the Constitution, so 


the British Tory interest attacks Mr, Giap- | 


But | 


sTone’s bill for the abolition of théIrish Church 
system as an assault upon the foundations of 
the Constitution itself. The key-note of the 
Tory campaign in the elections was struck by 
Disrakt! in his reply to thé Protestant deputa- 
tion from Ireland. He said that the interests of 
the whole kingdom were involved in the question 
of the disestablishment of the Irish Chareh. The 
blow struck in Ireland would in due time be 
leveled against the institutions of Great Britain. 
It was only fair that the people [namely, the 
present voters] should decide whether the Brit- 
ish Constitution should be subverted and the 
revolution accomplished. The Ministry had 
therefore resolved to dissolve Parliament. The 
deputation was satisfied, and the contest will now 
Begin. 

But the success or failure of Disraei as 
Prime Minister is an unimportant question 
compared with the other and vital one, whether 
reform in England can move so rapidly and 
wisely as to avoid revolution. The political in- 
stitutions of England are perilously far from 
embodying the political convictions of the peo- 
ple. The task of the statesman, therefore, is 
to bring them into proper and satisfactory rela- 
tions. But this involves a bold and swift pol- 
icy for which the conservative class of hered- 
itary holders of power is hardly prepared. 
While the Queen lives there is likely to be no 
very serious disturbance of public order; but 
the best informed men in England doubtless 
know that the accession of such a king as the 
Prince of Wales would be regarded by a pow- 
erful and organized class as a national disaster. 


A WORD WITH THE SOLDIERS 
AND SAILORS. 


We trust that General Franxuin and the 
other soldiers who are to meet in convention to 
support the nominations made by the Tammany 
Convention will not forget to remember the at- 
titude during the war of the party which they 
commend to the sympathy of the country. It 
is no reply to say that the war is over, and 
that brave soldiers do not fight when resistance 
ceases. 

The question to be decided, and upon which 
the Cooper Institute Convention of soldiers and 
sailors will pronounce, is, which party is most 
likely to secure the results obtained by the war? 
No party is hostile to the South as a section, 
although the Republican party is unwilling to 
trust the disaffected portion of the Southern 
population with exclusive political power, while 
the Democratic party insists that the friends 
and allies of the Union soldiers during the war 
shall now be entirely subordinated to their ene- 
mies. Do the soldiers and sailors about to as- 
semble really believe that the party of which 
VALLANDIGHAM, PENDLETON, and are 
recognized leaders, and whose policy is pre- 
scribed by these leaders, is a y worthy of 
the sympathy of Union soldiers? Let us look 
back a little, 

In the summer of 1864 the great final cam- 
paigns were prosecuted. Grayr in Virginia, 
and SHermanN in Georgia and the Carolinas, 
were moving toward victory. But the hour of 
triumph was delayed, The public expectation, 
which had been very eager, was disappointed. 
Weeks and months passed, and still the contest 
continued. How stern and long the trouble 
was no one knows so well aé the soldiers them- 
selves. For three years it had lasted, and dur- 
ing the three years what had been the attitude 
of the party which some soldiers and sailors now 
propose to support ? 

The great méeting in Philadel- 
phia in January, 1861, denounced, in the name 
of the party, the “‘ fratricidal war thus to be in- 
augurated.” And a month later the Demo- 
cratic State Convefition of Pennsylvania re- 
solved to oppose ‘‘ any armed aggression upon 
the Southern States.” This was the tore of all 
the party papers and speakers, especially of [lo- 
RATIO SEYMovuR at Tweddle Hall, until the fall 
of Sumter silenced for a time the loud expres- 
sion of sympathy with rebellion. 

But in April, 1864, when a motion was offered 
to expel Mr, Harris, of Maryland, from the 
House of Representatives, because he had, upon 
the floor, expressed the hope that “‘God Al- 
mighty wowld never permit the Government to 
subdue the South,” every member but one voted 
against it. 

At the Chicago Democratic Convention of 
1864 the resolution drawn by VaLLaNDiGHaM, 
the most conspicuous Copperhead in the ‘coun- 
try, asserting the war to be a failure, was madc 
part of the party declaration of faith. As he 
said afterward, the Convention mé@a&nt peace 
and it said so. The individual expressions of 
Democrats of every kind were in the sume 
strain. One asked, ‘‘ Isn't it time that this in- . 
fernal war should stop?” 8,8. Cox said that 
*‘Lincotn and Davis ought to be brought to 
the same block together.” Emerson Eruer- 
asked, ‘‘ Who is the worst traitor, JhFFER- 
son Davis or Aprauam Lincoty?” Horatio 
Sermovr, then Governor of New York, scarce- 
ly veiled his threats against the enforcement of 
the draft, by writing to the President: ‘‘ The 
temper Of the people to-day you can readily 
learn.” The New York Leader, which was call- 
ed a ‘*war Democratic” journal, menaced the 


Government with resistance if it persisted in 
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aising men by draft to serve with yon, soldiers, 
in the army. Mr. Swacknamer said that the 
country was tired and sick of calls for more 


‘men. James Brooks cried, ‘‘No more fight- 


ing; fighting will never restore the Union.” | 


Judge Darx thought that there was ‘‘a possi- 
hility of peace and a preservation of the Union 
through a compromise.” Ina word, while you 
were in the field, and still victory was delayed, 
and the only hope of the country and of free 
popular government lay in the moral support 
of the country, in its unshrinking faith in the 
«ood cause, and in the men which it sent for- 
ward to you at the front, the Democratic party 
was carrying on a political campaign in your 
rear, for the success of which the rabid rebel 
journals openly prayed, and for the result of 
which, had it been successful, the rebel army 
and the Andersonville jailers would have sung 
Te Deum. 

Mayor GunTuer, in the proud autumn of 
1864, refused to rejoice over your victories. Do 
vou suppose they were welcome to the patriot- 
ism of those who elected him? How does this 
party propose to secure those victories? By 
roaring about State rights, and delivering your 
allies of every color and kind to ex-rebels, 
How does it honor the war? By the foulest 
abuse of the General of the Armies, Have you 
changed, or the party whose organs called you 
Hessians and hirelings? Which do you believe 
will more truly secure the prosperity of the 
Union—those who thought it worth a war, or 
those who, with Horatio Seymour, thought 
and said that the Union might fall rather than 
slavery ? 


THE NEW MINISTER TO 
ENGLAND. 


Tue President could hardly have expected 
the Senate to confirm thg nomination of Gener- 
al M‘Ctetian as Minister to England. To 
nominate him was a very cheap way of propiti- 
ating the Democratie party. The action of the 
Senate, however, in the prompt confirmation of 
Mr. Reverpy Jounson was an honorable trib- 
ute to the personal respect in which he is held, 
and an evidence of willingness not to insist 
upon a difference at every point with the Exec- 
utive. Some months ago, in speaking of the 
retirement of Mr, Apams, we mentioned Mr. 
Jounson as the best of the several persons 
among whom the President was likely to choose. 
It is a very much better selection than we had 
a right’to expect ; but it is still to be deeply re- 
gretted that a different representative could not 
now be sent to England. Not certainly for any 
personal consideration. Mr. Jounson is a gen- 
tleman of spotless character, of conceded abili- 
ty, of ripe and various information, and of an 
habitual courtesy, which is the earnest of the 
most dignified official intercourse with the Brit- 
ish Government, If the only points to be con- 
sidered were personal fitness and intellectual 
accomplishment, the United States could have 
no better minister in England than Mr. Rev- 
ERDY JOHNSON. 

But a minister is not merely a diplomatic 
agent In these days that is really the most 
unimportant of his functions. He is an influ- 
ence, and he should therefore be a representa- 
tive. But Mr. Jonsson is not a representa- 
tive of the convictions, the principles, and the 
sympathies which now control the United States 
Government. The real service of a minister is 
in the manner in which he affects the public 
opinion of the country in which he resides, and 
still more the private opinion which moulds its ; 
official foreign action. When the rebellion be- 
gan Mr. Dattas was United States minister in 
England, and Mr. Fautkyer in France, and 
Jeremian Brack was Secretary of State. Mr. 
Davas was an old political ally of the slave- 
holders and conspirators. His views of the sit- 
uation were ail necessarily influenced by that 
fact. Officially he remonstrated against the 
recognition of the Confederacy as a belligerent. 
How heartily he must have done it it is not dif- 
ficult to imagine. Mr, FauLKNER was a Vir- 
ginian Democrat, His superior was JEREMIAH 
Biack, who held that States had no right to 
secede, but that the United States had no right 
to prevent secession. Mr. FavuLKNER’s dis- 
patch in reply to the order to prevent the rec- 
ognition of the Confederacy, remarked that 
‘‘coercion” was contrary to the “ genius of our 
institutions.” Naturally Mr. FauLKNER re- 
turned from representing the Government of 
the United States to rebel against it. Both 
these ministers were of the State-rights school. 
They believed implicitly in the divine right of 
slavery. They did not believe in the constitu- 
tionality of coercion. They undoubtedly sup- 
posed the result to be a foregone conclusion. 
Had Mr. Apams been in the pluce of Mr. Dat- 
Las, and Mr, Darton in that of Mr. Fautx- 
NER, the inner social opinion both of England 
and France would have been very different, 
and their action, out of which the Alabama and 
Similar troubles sprang, would have been de- 
layed. For both the new ministers represented 
the new and liberty-loving spirit which had at 
last come into power. 

Mr, Reverpy Jounson holds very much the 
same relation to the really dominant sentiment 
of the country now that Messrs. DaLias and 
FauLener held eight years ago. He was, in- 


— 


| proved principles, and a policy of restoration al- 


| deed, a Union man; he even supported eman- 
cipation, and he acquiesced in the reconstruc- 
tion policy without approving it. But for two 
years he has been steadily identified with the 


Democratic opposition, and has furnished it all 
the arguments it has had. He was bred in a 


' Slave State among aristocratic traditions, and 


he has never shown that he was in the least 


touched or inspired by that generous faith in 
the expediency as well as justice of equal polit- 


ical and civil rights, which is the corner-stone 
of the new America. Consequently, therefore, 
his tone must be one of distrust. He can not 
inspire a confidence he does not feel. He must 
necessarily fail in the chief office of an Ameri- 
can minister in England, which is to impress 
English opinion with the conviction that the 
settlement of our difficulties is the result of 
a purpose as earnest and a feeling as profound 
as those which conquered the rebellion and de- 
stroyed slavery. How different the effect and 
how much more serviceable toward a true in- 
ternational intelligence if a man like Mr. Mor- 
LEY, for instance, were our Minister in England ! 


A LOCK, STOCK, AND BARREL 
WANTED. 


Tue condition of the Democratic party, in 
view of its approaching National Convention, 
ought to be enough to satisfy dhe country 
whether it can safely be intrusted with the 
government. When a great party, in a free 
country, questions the primeiples and opposes 
the policy of its opponent; maintains a vigorous 
criticism, and demands. power in order to prove 
that its own and policy will more 
surely secure the public welfare, it occupies a 
position which is af least consistent, and in a 
moment of fatigue or doubt or disgust suc- 
ceed in supplanting its adversary. But when a 
party says that it does not exactly know whether 
it has any principles, and can not determine 
who represents its policy, one day insisting that 
it had better acquiesce in the policy of its op- 
ponent as a settled result, and the next that it 
had better do no such thing, it offers a ludicrous 
and contemptible spectacle. 

That is precisely the position of the Demo- 
cratic party. It does not know whether to 
fight or retreat or surrender. It can not re- 
solve whether a radical Republican or a peace 
Copperhead is its better candidate. It can not 
decide whether to declare the question of re- 
construction closed, or to reopen it altogether. 


afraid to say any thing about it. This is one 
of the most interesting and important epochs 
in our history, and the Democratic party can 
not m&ke up its mind what to think about it. 
Last autumn it triumphantly shoated that the 
great reaetion had begun, and now it considers 
whether the points shall be conceded against 
which it declared the reaction to be directed. 
Its Convention meets in a week, and it does not 
know whether its inspiration shall be relentless 
hostility to the war as a wicked outrage, or ap- 
proval of it as a necessary exercise of legitimate 
authority. 

Is this a party to be intrifsted with the gov- 
ernment of this count With whatever can- 
didate and whatever professions it may enter 
upon the election, 1s this a party to which 
thoughtful and sensible men will give their sup- 
port? Whatever a man’s previous respect for 
the ability a career of Mr. Cuasz, would he 
wish to vote for him 1f Mr. Cuasz were willing 
to receive the nomination of a convention which 
seriously entertained Mr. PENDLETON as the con- 
testing candidate? Mr. Cass, elected Presi- 
dent by hundreds of thousands of votes reluct- 
antly cast for him, but which would have been 
joyfully thrown for Henpricks, or SgYmMocr, 
or VALLANDIGHAM—for whom PENDLETON is 
merely a substitute—could not be independent 
of those votes, nor of the policy and tendency 
which they represent. Unless we suppose 
a political tergiversation which is incredible, 
namely, a renunciation of his Republican views 
to obtain a Democratic nomination, and then a 
betrayal of the Democratic party, Mr. Cuase 
would, of course, be a party President, and 
dispense his patronage like other Presidents. 
Whoever voted for him would vote to place the 
administration of the government in the hands 
of Democratic politicians, and, of course, for the 
promotion of Democratic views and policies. 

If that is a desirable result; if the ascend- 
ency of the Democratic party, as the country 
knows it by most tragical experience, would 
tend to the speedy restoration of the Union 


why a Republican might think that he ought to 
vote for Mr. Cuasz as a Democratic candidate. 
But if he asked himself the question with which 
we began, whether a party that has not yet 
made up its mind whether Mr. Cuase or Mr. 
PENDLETON is its true representative, can safely 
be trusted with the government and with the 
final settlement of the Southern question, he 
would probably conclude that Mr. Cuase, as a 
Demoeratic President, would do precisely what 
Mr. Horatio Seymour or ALEXANDER H. 
PHENS would do—namely, carry out the policy 
upon which his party might decide. - 

It seems to us that any candid man must 


admit that a party which has certain fixed and 


It wants to denounce equal suffrage, and it is 


upon enduring principles, then we can conceive. 


ready in successful operation that has belied all 
the evil auguries of its enemies in regard to it 
—a party which has nominated a candidate of 
the highest renown as a patriotic soldier, under 
whose command the Univ: citizens suppressed 
unconditionally a vast, cruel, and causeless re- 
bellion, and as a man remarkable for sagacity, 


| 


tice, demanded that Congress should give the 
ballot to every loyal man in the unreconstruct- 
ed States, while in all the loyal States the ques- 
tion properly belongs to the people. 

So far as his views upon this subject are cou- 
cerned, therefore, Mr. Cuase is no more a de- 
sirable candidate for the opponents of recon- 
struction upon equal rights than any other rad- 


moderation, integrity, honesty, and fidelity—a ical; and should he accept their nomination it 
party which did not hesitate to destroy slavery | must necessarily be at the expense of the pub- 


to win the victory, nor to establish equal suffrage 
to secure the fruits of victory, is a party which 
deserves the cordial support of every citizen 
who wishes that the sear of the war may rapid- 
ly disappear, and the future of the country be 
founded upon a truly just, sensible, and Ameri- 
can policy. While a party which, within a week 
of its Presidential nomination, has no common 
conviction, and no defined policy, and is dis- 
tracted among candidates who represent radi- 
cally hostile and irreconcilable principles, is 
merely a body of conspirators, torn with doubt 
whether they ean best secure possession of the 
church plate by piously kneeling, and as seem- 
ing worshipers waiting their opportunity of 
plunder, or by beldly bursting in and revealing 
their truc character as desperate robbers. 


WEAK INVENTIONS. 

THE campaign againat General Grant has 
thus far been conducted by saying that he is 
no soldier, and that his name is Hiram; that 
against Mr. Cotrax by inventing a series of 
very stupid falsehoods. Whether the General 
is guilty of the name of Hirax is a point which 
may be safely left to his enemies to settle. 
Whether he be a soldier those enemies who have 
a right to an opinion, for instance, Buckner at 
Donelson, Pemperton at Vicksburg, Braco at 
Chattanooga, and Laz in Virginia, have prob- 
ably made up their minds. If they have not, 
the rest of his countrymen have. 

As for Mr. Cotrax’s offenses, the first, name- 
ly, that he insulted Union soldiers, is charged 
by the organs of the party that denounced the 
war as wicked and the soldiers as hirelings, 
while the Speaker was always most conspicuous 
among the eminent supporters of the cause and 
friends of the army. It did not need his nat- 
urally indignant denial of so bald a slander to 
dispose of it forever. The other allegation is, 
that he is hostile to foreigners. But the truth 
is, that Mr. Cotrax has shown himself more 
friendly to the Fenian movement than almost 
al] of our public men; and so well known is his 
sympathy for the just rights of all men, of what- 
ever land they may chance to be native, that he 
has always greatly led the average vote of his 
party in parts of his State where the foreign ele- 
ment prevails. Those who know Mr. Cotrax 
will smile at this kind of feeble invention; for 
if his political principles did not forbid any such 
feeling upon his part, his political sagacity would 
prevent the expression of it. The enemy must 
try again, 


MR. CHASE AND THE SUFFRAGE. 


Mar. Horatio Seymour is reported to favor 
the nomination of Mr. Cuasz, and to have said 
in @ party caucus; ‘As to negro suffrage he 
is willing to leave that question entirely to the 
States, where we claim it belongs.” 

We have elsewhere shown that Mr. Cuasz, 
in his letter of May 25 of this year, reiterates 
his devotion to the cause of equal suffrage, and 
hopes that the Democratic party will take care 
to secure it in the Southern States. But in a 
speech to the colored people, delivered in 
Charleston, South Carolina, on the 12th of 
May, 1865, Mr. Cuasge expressed his views in 
regard to the establishment of negro suffrage 
by the National Government. 

He said: ‘‘If the Government of the United 
States, taking every thing into consideration, 
shall not think it proper to enroll all the colored 
men as citizens and voters, what is your duty? 
To fret and worry about it? I think not. If 
I were in your case, I would go to work, and 
show that the United States Government was 
mistaken in making the delay. If you show 
that the mistake will be corrected.” 

These are not the words of a man who doubts 
the right and power of the National Govern- 
ment to regulate suffrage in the disordered 
States. They show’ that he merely doubts 
whether Congress is quite as deeply convinced 
of the right and policy as he is, and they were 
spoken with a view to the Radical nomination 
for the Presidency. A Democratic paper in 
Georgia, the Brunswick Banner, reminding the 
colored people of the antecedents of Mr. Cuasez, 
asks: ‘*To whom at the North do the colored 
people owe more than to Mr.Cuasze? To him 
mainly is due their emancipation and the suf- 
frage they possess.” 

When Mr. Szrmour says, as reported, there- 
fore, that Mr. Cuase is willing to leave the 
question entirely to the States, does he mean 
that he was opposed to Congressional enfran- 
chisement? But Mr. Cuase’s words and whole 
record show that he was not. Does Mr. Sxyr- 


mouR mean, then, that hereafter the Chief Jus- | 


tice is in favor of leaving the suffrage to the 
States? But the Republican platform takes no 
other ground. It says, with Mr. Cuase, that 


the public safety, as well as gratitude and jus- | 


| and in the course of a brief 


lic respect for his character, 


“TRICKS UPON TRAVELERS.” 


We have received the following note, which 
\ publish with pleasure, and without any de- 
sire to continue a controversy as to the com- 
parative accuracy of memory of the buyer and 
seller of the ticket in question—a point upon 
which, of course, we have not changed our 
opinion. It is enough that, by the wise action 
of the Company, the chance of a similar diffi- 
culty is hereafter to be avoided. 

“New Yous, June 2, 1968. 

“ To the Editor of ‘ Harper's Weekly? 

“The issue of your paper of June 13, 1968, contaizis 
an editoria, article headed ‘Tricks upon Travelers,’ 
whicn does injustice to this office and the Company 
which I represent; and l respectfully request the pub- 
lication of the foi.owing explanation of the case re- 
ferred tas The difficulty was caused wholly by a mis- 
understanding between the ticket-seller and the pur- 
chaser as to what constituted a state-room. The cars 
in question are of peculiar construction, and the tn- 
terior subdivided into five compartments, represented 
by two state-rooms at the ends, having six sleepin« 
berths and three compartments containing four oerths ; 
these rooms are about the same size, and the middie 
ones have more space between the berths. A curtain 
is dropped in the centre of each compartment or state- 
room, with an entrance door common to both sides. 
My agent sold to the gentleman one side of an end 
room, and claims that he so informed him. There was 
not the slightest wish on his part to misinform the 
purchaser, and no one regrets the circumstance more 


than Ido. This is the first case that has occurred. 


within my knowledge since these cars have been run- 
ning where any dissatisfaction has been expres«ed by 
passen We aim to furnish ali the facilities poe- 
sible for the comfort and convenience of the public, 
and think we have done so in the past. 

“To avoid the recurrence in the future of any simi. 
lar difficulty, only complete state-rooms or compart- 
menta,will hereafter be sold at No. 1 Astor House or 
271 Broadway; and the disposal of berths, or parts of 
rooms, will be left with the conductor of the car afier 
the passengers have started. J. L. Ex.sorr, 

“ Agent Pennsylvania Railroad Company.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 
Tux Currency bill the Senate on June 17. 
tobe red b with the Unites 
, secu e e Un 
tates Treasurer of United Beaten bonds to the value 
of ninety per cent. of the circulation. 


The 
te the bark Golden Fleece, whic 
ish colors during the war, and now seeks fo become 


American again. The chairman of the Committee on . 


Commerce announced before the vote was taken that 
the decision of the Senate in this case would be ac- 
— as instructions to the Committee in 
a large number of other vessels similarly ed. 


passed over the 
President's veto in the Senate, on June 23, by a vote 
of 30 to T, and is nowa law. All the members of the 
Con . delegation from the readmitted State 
are a 

The Kentucky election case was decided in the 


House, on June b 
declaring Samuel a Union man, elected over 
Judge Young, a former secessionist. 


W. the was made a I. LD. 
by niversity, on Jane 16. 

to 

Train additional notoriety by prosec 

was lately hiseed down in the Liverpool Merchants’ 


A-&. Welch is the Florida Senator elect for the term 
the Senator 


4, 1800. T. W. Osborn is 

graham, nr reme Court, wise 

denial the motions o Broadway concert 

loon keepers for injunctions restraining the ! rin- 


the premises to warn from entering them. It 
Set thts eventually break up these dens 
of iniquity. 

An ¢x-rebel Colonel M'Carty, in an altercation at 


Kentucky, shot and killed Major Law- 
renee, of the United army, commanding at that 


Governor Hum of Mississippi, and his At- 
torney-General, Hooker, have been removed from of- 
fice, and General Ibert Ames and Ca Casper 
Myer, both army have been appointed in their 


Tw - are in in Atlanta, 
murder. 


The Canadian Zouaves who joined the Papa! army 
are reported to be enduring great privations. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Prince, Hayti, continued on 
June 10. revolutionists had of the 
suburbs of the town and were wai the arrival) of 
Salnave, the President, commanded 
in the 


ty. 

Nova Scotia is diseatiefied with the Canadian Con- 
federation scheme, and destres to secede fromit. The 
subject is now engaging the atiention of the British 
Parliament. 

have en fate! in voting and 

ve 
peed terme the tan for his late decree 
relative fo rell 


we have pablis Lately s of the heads 
of the charches in Constantinople waited im, 


upon h 
he “ That his 
pal ob and solicitude would not cease to be 
Ke civilion on of his Empire and the prosperity of 
his peoples; that he made no distinetion between his 


the interests of all his oe and to make them 
“Use equally in the of the coun- 


There is cholera at Matansas, 


yard to . 
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THE CHICAGO SAENGERFEST. ' 

Tue Convention of the German Saengerfest 
Societies of the country was held this year at 
Chicago, Illinois, commencing on June 17, and 
continuing until Jane 20. The concerts were 
given in the Wabash Avenue Skating Rink, the 
interior of which we illustrate on this page. 

The performances of the four days embraced 
three grand concerts, in which an orchestra of 
150 performers and a chorus of 500 voices en- 
gaged, a torch-light procession of several thou- 
sand persons, delegates and citizens, numerous 
Glee Club concerts at various halls in the city, 
two grand balls, and a picnic on the Sunday fol- 
lowing the last day of the Convention. 


HON. REVERDY JOHNSON. 


SHortvy after the resignation of Mr. ApAMs 
as Minister to the Court of St. James, Presi- 
dent JoHNSON nominated General GreorceE B. 
M‘CLELLAN for that position. The nomination 
was in such bad taste, and the nominee so evi- 
dently incapable of filling the office, at a time 
when such important arbitration as the settle- 
ment of the Alabama claims was pending be- 
tween England and the United States, that the 
Senate promptly rejected the nomination. On 
June 12, however, the President made the more 
judicious nomination of Hon. Reverpy JoHN- 
son, and the Senate unanimously confirmed the 
nomination without the usual form of reference 
to a committee. This was more out of respect 
to the high personal character and eminent abil- 
ities of Mr. Jonnson than satisfaction with the 
political principles held and advocated by him. 
The President, had he been disposed, might 
have nominated a man more acceptable in this 
regard to the Senate and the country, but hard- 
ly one of greater ability or higher character than 
the gentleman who is now our Minister to En- 
gland. 

Mr. JOHNSON is a native of Annapolis, Mary- 
land, and is now seventy-two years of age. He 
’ was educated in St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
until seventeen years of age, when he began the 
study of law in his father’s office. He entered 
- mational political life in 1845, when he was cho- 
sen a Senator from Maryland. He resigned in 
1849 to accept the position of Attorney-General 
during the Taylor administration. He resigned 
on the accession of Mr. Fittmore, and reswmed 
the practice of law. He was a delegate to the 
Peace Congress of 1861. When the Southern 


States seceded in the same year he remained a 


loyal man, and as such was re-elected to the 
Senate in 1863 for the term ending in 1869. 
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HON. REVERDY JOHNSON, OF MARYLAND.—{Puoroerarazp sy Brapy & Co., Wasurnoron.] 


THE GERMAN SAENGERFEST SOCIETIES IX WABASH AVENUE RINK, CHICAGO. 
(Sxercuep sr W. B. Barnp.]} 


cipation Amendment of 1864 and the Recon- 
struction Act of 1866—with the Republicans. 
He has served for years on the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and is intimately acquainted 
with that branch of the national service. He 
fully agrees with the views of the Government 
on the intricate questions with England, and 
will probably pursue, under the same policy and 
general instructions, the work so well conducted 
heretofore by Mr. Apams. 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 


Tue annual regatta of the New York Yacht 
Club was to have taken place on June 18, but 
owing to the absence of all wind—an indispensa- 
ble requisite on all such excursions—there was no 
regatta. The contesting yachts certainly made 
a very handsome start—which we illustrate on 
page 428—and went to sea, as also did a great 
many steamers, and tugs, and pleasure-VBats filled 
with interested spectators ; but the time made by 
the yachts was so slow that, by the rules of the 
Club, the contest was pronounced ‘‘no race.” 
The White Wing in advance, and one or two 
other sloops some distance behind, turned the 
light-ship off Sandy Hook, but the majority of 
the vessels which entered and started gave up 
the contest early in the afternoon, and returned 
to the stake-boat to qwait orders and a fair breeze. 

The race was resumed next day, but ghly a 
small number of boats entered, and the sport was 
not exciting. 

Our illustrations on page 428 represent the 
start, showing the geveral yachts getting under 
way, and a view of the new Club-house of the 
Association. For some years past the New York 
Yacht Club has been occupying a Club-house at 
Hoboken, belonging to Commodore Stevens. 
They have lately bought a property near Clifton, 
Staten Island, and in the course of the three 
weeks during which they have been in 
sion have altered an {| improved it into the shape 
and condition indi; sted in our engraving. It 
overlooks the Narro’s, the favorite starting-point 
of the Club, and is*-jne of the most picturesque 
spots on picturesqu ‘Staten Island. From the 
Club-house lawn thg whole of the Upper Bay 
may be seen, the ey@taking in the lower part of 
New York and Braéklyn. Our view, however, 
is taken from the Mew York side of the house, 
and looking out té-sea. From this view the 
spectator has full sight of Forts Hamilton, La- 
fayette, Diamond, Richmond, and all the de- 
fenses of the Narrojys,.and the entrance to New 
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York harbor, with the full stretch of the Lower 
Bay and a distant view of Sandy Hook. No 
more appropriate or more beautiful site could 
have been selected for the Club-house. It is but 
a short digtance from the Lower (or Vanderbilt) 
landing of the Staten Island ferry-boats, and 
therefore easy of access to privileged visitors. 
The grounds are open to members and invited 
guests. 


Entered. according to Act of Congress, in the year 
de, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 


THE MOONSTONE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Author of “‘ The Woman in White,” “‘ No Name,” etc. 


Printed from the Author’s Manuscript. 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue doctor's pretty house-maid stood waiting 
for me, with the street-door open in her hand. 
Pouring brightly into the hall, the morning light 
fell full on the face of Mr. Candy’s assistant when 
I turned and looked at him. 

It was impossible to dispute Betteredge’s as- 
sertion that the appearance of Ezra Jennings, 
speaking from the popular point of view, was 
against him. His gipsy-complexion, his flesh- 
less cheeks, his gaunt facial bones, his dreamy 
eyes, his extraordinary parti-colored hair, the 
puzzling contradiction between his face and fig- 
ure which made him look old and young both to- 
gether—were all more or less calculated to pro- 
duce an unfavorable impression of him on a stran- 
ger’s mind. And yet—feeling this as I certainly 
did—it is not to be denied that Ezra Jennings 
made some inscrutable appeal to my sympathies, 
which I found it impossible to resist. While my 
knowledge of the world warned me to answer the 
question which he had put, by acknowledging 
that I did indeed find Mr. Candy sadly changed, 
and then to proceed on my way out of the house 
—my interest in Ezra Jennings held me rooted 
to the place, and gave him the opportunity of 
speaking to me in private about his employer, for 
which he had been evidently on the watch. 

‘* Are you walking my way, Mr. Jennings ?” 
I said, observing that he held his hat in his hand. 
**T am going to call on my aunt, Mrs. Able- 
white.” 

Ezra Jennings replied that he had a patient to 
see, and that he was walking my way. 

We left the house together. I observed that 
the pretty servant girl—who was all smiles and 
amiability when I wished her good-morning on 
my way out—received a modest little m € 
from Ezra Jennings, relating to the time at 
which he might be e ted to return, with 


xpec 

ursed-up lips and with eyes which ostentatiously | 
ooked any where rather than look in his face. , 
The poor wretch was evidently no favorite in the | 


house. Out of the house, I had Betteredge’s 
word for it that he was unpopular every where. 
** What a life!” I thought to myself as we de- 
scended the doctor’s door-steps. 

Having already referred to Mr. Candy’s illness 
on his side, Ezra Jennings now appeared de- 
termined to leave it to me to resume the subject. 
His silence said, significantly, ‘‘ It’s your turn 
now.” I, too, had 


my reasons for referring to | 


the doctor’s illness, and I readily accepted the © 


responsibility of speaking first. 

** Judging by pape I see in him,” I be- 
gan, ** Mr. Candy’s illness must, have been far 
more serious than I had supposed ?” 


“* It is almost a miracle,” said Ezra Jennings, | 


**that he lived through it.” 

**Is his memory never any better than I have 
found it to-day? He has been trying to speak to 
me—” 

** Of something which happened before he was 
taken ill?” asked the assistant, observing that I 
hesitated. 

“Ta. 

‘**His memory of events at that past time is 
hopelessly enfeebled,” said Ezra Jennings. ‘‘ It 
is almost to be deplored, poor fellow, that even 
the wreck of it remains. While he remembers 
dimly plans that he formed—things, here and 
there, that he had to say or do before his illness 
—he is perfectly incapable of recalling what the 
plans were, or what the thing was that he had to 
say ordo. He is painfully conscious of his own 
deficiency, and painfully anxious, as you must 
have seen, to hide it from observation. If he 
could only have recovered in a complete state of 
oblivion as to the past, he would have been a hap- 
ow man. Perhaps we should all be happier,” 

e added, with a sad smile, ‘‘if we could but 
completely forget !” 

“There are some events surely in all men’s 
lives,” I replied, ‘‘the memory of which they 
would be unwilling entirely to lose?” 

“* That is, I hope, to be said of most men, Mr. 
Blake. Iam afraid it can not truly be said of 
all, Have you any reason to suppose that the 
lost remembrance which Mr. Candy tried to re- 
cover—while you were s ing to him just now 
——was a remembrance which it was important to 
you that he should recall ?” 

In saying those words he had touched, of his 
own accord, on the very point upon which I was 
anxious to consult him. The interest I felt in 
this strange man had impelled me, in the first 
instance, to give him the opportunity of speaking 
to me, reserving what I might have to say on my 
side in relation to his employer until I was first 
satisfied that he was a person in whose delicacy 
and discretion I could trust. The little that he 
had said thus far had been sufficient to convince 
me that I was spéaking toa gentleman. He had 


what I may venture to describe as the unsought 


the story that it really told. He had suffered as 
few men suffer; and there was the mixture of 
some foreign race in his English blood. 

‘** You have heard, I dare say, of the original 
cause of Mr. Candy’s illness?” he resumed. 
‘*The night of Lady Verinder’s dinner 
was a night of heavy rain. My employer drove 
home through it in his gig, and reached the house 
wetted to the skin. He found an urgent message 
from a patient waiting for him, and he most un- 
fortunately went at once to visit the sick person 
without stopping to change his clothes. I was 
myself professionally detained that night by a 
case at some distance from Frizinghall. When 
I got back the next morning I found Mr. Candy’s 
groom waiting in great alarm to take me to his 
master’s room. By that time the mischief was 


self-possession which is a sure sign of good-breed- 
ing, not in England only, but every where else in 
the civilized world. Whatever the object which 
he had in view in putting the question that he had 
just addressed to me, I felt no doubt that I was 
jJustified—so far—in answering him without re- 
serve. 

**T believe I have a strong interest,” I said, 
‘in tracing the lost remembrance which Mr. 
Candy was unable to recall. May I ask whether 
you can suggest to me any method by which I 
might assist his memory ?”’ 

Ezra Jennings looked at me, with a sudden 
flash of interest in his dreamy brown eyes. 

** Mr. Candy’s memory is beyond the reach of 
assistance,” he said. ‘*I have tried to help it 
often enough since his recovery to be able to 
speak positively on that point.” _ done; the illness had set in.” 

This disappointed me; and I owned it. _ **'The illness has only been described to me, 

**I confess you led me to hope for a less dis- | in general terms, as a fever,” I said. 
couraging answer than that,” I said. _ **IT can add nothing which will make the de- 

Ezra Jennings smiled. ‘‘It may not perhaps | scription more accurate,” answered Ezra Jen- 
be a final answer, Mr. Blake. It may be pos- | nings. ‘* From first to last the fever assumed 
sible to trace Mr. Candy’s lost recollection with- no speqific form. I sent at once to two of Mr. 
out the necessity of appealing to Mr. Candy him- | Candy’s medical friends in the town, both phy- 
self.” sicians, to come and give me their opinion of 

‘“*Indeed? Is it an indiscretion on my part } the case. They agreed with me that it looked 
to ask—how ?” serious ; but they both strongly dissented from 

‘*By nomeans. My only difficulty in answer- | the view I took of the treatment. We differed 
ing your question is the difficulty of explaining | entirely in the conclusions which we drew from 
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“HAVE YOU EVER BEEN ACCUSTOMED T® THE USE OF OPIUM?” 


the patient’s pulse. The two doctors, arguing 
from the rapidity of the beat, declared that a 
lowering treatment was the only treatment to be 
adopted. On my side, I admitted the rapidity 
of the pulse, but I also pointed to its alarming 
feebleness as indicating an exhausted condition 
of the system, and as showing a plain necessity 
for the administration of stimulants. The two 
doctors were for keeping him on gruel, lemon- 
ade, barley-water, and so on. I was for giving 
him Champagne or brandy, ammonia, and qui- 
nine. A serious difference of opinion, as you 
see! a difference between two physicians of es- 
tablished local repute, and a stranger who was 
only an assistant in the house. For the first 
few days I had no choice but to give way to my 
elders and betters; the patient steadily sinking 
all the time. I made a second attempt to ap- 
peal to the plain, undeniably plain, evidence of 
the pulse. Its rapidity was unchecked, and its 
feebleness had increased. The two doctors took 
offense at my obstinacy. They said, ‘ Mr. Jen- 
nings, either we manage this case, or you man- 
age it. Which is it to be?’ I said, ‘Gentle- 
men, give me five minutes to consider, and that 
plain question shall have a plain reply.’ When 
the time had expired I was ready with my an- 
swer. I said,‘ You positively refuse to try the 
stimulant treatment?’ They refused in so many 
words. ‘I mean to try it at once, gentlemen.’ 
—‘Try it, Mr. Jennings, and we withdraw from 


myself. May I trust to your patience if I refer 
once more to Mr. Candy’s illness; and if I speak 
of it this time without sparing you certain pro- 
fessional details ?” 

‘*Pray goon! You have interested me already 
in hearing the details.” 

My eagerness seemed to a pe I 
might rather say, to please him, e smiled 
again. We had by this time left the last houses 
in the town behind us. Ezra Jennings stopped 
for a moment and picked some wild flowers from 
the hedge by the road-side. ‘* How beautiful they 
are!” he said, simply, showing his little nosegay 
tome. ‘* And how few people in England seem 
to admire them as they deserve!” 
rm, have not always been in England?” I 


‘*No. I was born and partly brought up in 
one of our colonies. My father was an English- 
man, but my mother—We are straying away 
from our subject, Mr. Blake; and it is my fault. 
The truth is, I have associations with these mod- 
est little hedge-side flowers—It doesn’t matter ; 
we were speaking of Mr. Candy. To Mr. Candy 
let us return.” 

Connecting the.few words about himself which 
thus reluctantly escaped him with the melancholy 
view of life which led him to place the conditions 
of human happiness in complete oblivion of the 
past, I felt satisfied that the story which I had 
read in his face was, in two particulars at least, 


the case.’ I sent down to the cellar for a bot- 
tle of Champagne; and I administered half a 
tumblerful of it to the patient with my own hand. 
The two physicians took up their hats in silence, 
and left the house.” | 

ibility,” 


** You had assumed a serious 
your place, I am afraid I shoald 


I said. 
have shrunk from it.” 

*“*In my place, Mr. Blake, you would have re- 
membered that Mr. Candy had taken you into 
his employmentyttmder circumstances which made 

ou his debtor for life. In my place, you would 

ave seen him sinking hour i hour; and you 
would have risked any thing rather than let the 
one man on earth who had befriended you die 
before your eyes. Don't suppose that I had no 
sense of the terrible position in which I had 
placed myself! There were moments when I 
felt all the misery of my friendlessness, all the 
my dreadful responsibility. If I had 

n a happy man, if I had led a i 

I beli¢ve I should have sunk wader the task I had 
imposed on myself. But J had no happy time to 
look back at, no past peace of mind to force it- 
self into contrast with my present anxiety and 
suspense —and held firm to my 
through it all. I took an interval in the middle 
of the day, when my patient’s condition was at 
its best, for the repose I needed. For the rest 
of the four-and-twenty hours, as long as his life 
was in danger, I never left his bedside. Toward 
sunset, as usual in such cases, the delirium in- 
cidental to the fever came on. It lasted more or 
less through the night, and then intermitted at 
that terrible time in the early morning—from 
two o'clock to five—when the vital energies even 
of the healthiest of us are at their lowest. I¢ 
is then that Death gathers in his human harvest 
most abundantly. It was then that Death and I 
fought our fight over the bed, which should have 
the man who lay on it. I never hesitated in 
pursuing the treatment on which I had staked 
every thing. When wine failed I tried brandy. 
When the other stimulants lost their influence I 
doubled the dose. After an interval of suspense 
—the like of which I hope to God I shall never 
feel again—there came a day when the rapidity 
of the pulse slightly, but appreciably, dimin- 
ished ; and, better still, there came also a change 
in the beat—an unmistakable change to steadi- 
ness and strength. Zhen I knew that I had 
saved him; and then I own I broke down. - I 
laid the poor fellow’s wasted hand back on the 
bed, and burst out crying. An hysterical relief, 
Mr. Blake—nothing more! Physiology says, 
and says truly, that some men are born with fe- 
male constitutions—and I am one of them!” 

He made that bitterly professional apology for 
his tears, speaking quietly and unaffectedly, as 
he had spoken throughout. His tone and man- 
ner, from beginning to end, showed him to be 
especially, almost morbidly, anxious not to set 
himself up as an object of interest to me. 

‘**You may well ask why I have wearied you 
with all these details?" he went on. ‘‘It is the 
only way I can see, Mr. Blake, of properly in- 
troducing to you what I have to say next. Now 
you know exactly what my position was at the 
time of Mr. Candy’s illness, you will the more 
readily understand the sore need I had of light- 
ening the burden on my mind by giving it, at in- 
tervals, some sort of relief. I have had the pre- 
sumption to occupy my leisure, for some years 

t, dn writing a k, addressed to the mem- 

rs of my profession—a book on the intricate 
and delicate subject of the brain and the nervous 
system. My work will probably never be fin- 
ished; and it will certainly never be published. 
It has none the less been the friend of many 
lonely hours; and it helped me to while away 
the anxious time—the time of waitingy and no- 
thing else—at Mr. Candy’s bedside. I told you 
he was delirious, I think? And I mentioned 
the time at which his delirium came on?” 

** Yes.” 

** Well, I had reached a section of my book 
at that time which touched on this same ques- 
tion of delirium. I won't trouble you at an 
length with my theory on the subject—I wi 
confine myself to telling you only what it is your 
present interest to know. It has often occurred 
to me in the course of my medical practice to 
doubt whether we can justifiably infer—in cases 
of delirium—that the loss of the faculty of speak- 
ing connectedly implies of necessity the loss of 
the faculty of thinking connectedly as well. Poor 
Mr. Candy’s illness gave me an aenay of 
putting this doubt to the test. I understand the 
art of writing in short-hand; and I was able to 
take down the patient's ‘ wanderings’ exactly as 
they fell from his lips. Do you see, Mr. Blake, 
what I am coming to at last ?” 

I saw it clearly, and waited with breathless in- 
terest to hear more. 

** At odds and ends of time,” Ezra Jennings 
went on, “‘I reproduced my short-hand notes, 
in the ordinary form of writing—leaving large 
spaces between the broken phrases, and even the 
single words,-as they had. fallen disconnected! 
from Mr. Candy’s lips. 1 then treated the result 
thus obtained on something like the principle 
which one adopts in putting together a child’s 
‘puzzle.’ It is all confusion to begin with; but 
it may be all brought into order and shape, if 
can only find the right way. Acting on this 
I filled in the blank on the paper with 
what the words or phrases on either side of it 
suggested to me as the speaker's meaning; al- 
tering over and over again, until my additions 
followed naturally on the —— words which 
came before them, and fi naturally — 
spoken words which came after them. The re- 
sult was that I not only occupied in this way 
many vacant and anxious hours, but that I ar- 
rived at something which was (as it seemed to 
me) a confirmation of the theory that Iheld. In 
plainer words, after putting the broken sentences 
together, I found the superior faculty of thinking 
going on, more or less , in my pe 
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tient’s mind, while the inferior faculty of expres- 
sion was in a state of almost complete incapacity 
and confusion.”” , 

““Qne word!” I interposed, eagerly. ‘* Did 
my name occur in any of his wanderings ?” 

“* You shall hear, Mr. Blake. Among my 
written proofs of the assertion which I have just 
advanced—or, I ought to say, among the written 
experiments, tending to put my assertion to the 
proof—there is one, in which your name occurs. 
For nearly the whole of one night Mr. Candy's 
mind was occupied with something between him- 
self and vou. I have got the broken words, as 
they dropped from his lips, on one sheet of pa- 
per, And I have got the links of my own dis- 
covering, which connect those words together, on 
another sheet of paper. ‘The product (as the 
arithmeticians would say) is an intelligible state- 
ment—first, of something actually done in the 
past; secondly, of something which Mr. Candy 
contemplated doing in the future, if his illness 
had, not got in the way and stopped him. The 
question is whether this does, or does not, rep- 
resent the lost recollection which he vainly at- 
tempted to find when you called on him-this 
morning ?” : 

‘*Not a doubt of it!” answered. ‘* Let us go 
back directly, and look at the papers !” 

** Quite impossible. Mr. Blake.” 

?” 

«*Put yourself in my position for a moment,” 
said Ezra Jennings. ‘** Would you disclose to 
another person what had dropped unconsciously 
from the lips of your suffering patient and your 
helpless friend, without first knowing that there 
was a necessity to justify you in opening your 
lips 

I felt that he was unanswerable here; but I 
tried to argue the question, nevertheless. 

‘** My conduct in such a delicate matter as you 
describe,” I replied, *‘ would depend greatly on 
whether the disclosure was of a nature to com- 
promise my friend or not.” 

‘**T have disposed of all necessity for consider- 
ing that side of the question, long since,” said 
Ezra Jennings. ‘* Wherever my notes included 
any thing which Mr. Candy might have wished 
to keep secret, those notes have been destroyed. 
My manuscript experiments at my friend’s bed- 
side include nothing now which he would have 
hesitated to communicate to others, if he had re- 
covered the use of his memory. In your case 
I have even reason to suppose that my notes con- 
tain something which he actually wished to say 
to you—” 

** And yet, you hesitate ?” 

‘* And yet, I hesitate. Remember the circum- 
stances under which I obtained the information 
which I possess! Harmless as it is, I can not 
prevail upon myself to give it up to you, unless 
you first satisfy me that there is a reason for do- 
ing so. He was so miserably ill, Mr. Blake! 
and he was so helplessly dependent upon Me! 
Is it too much to ask, if I request you only to 
hint to me what your interest is in the lost rec- 
ollection—or what you believe that lost recol- 
lection to be ?” 

To have answered him with the frankness 
which his language and his manner both claim- 
ed from me, would have been to commit myself 
to openly acknowledging that I was suspected of 
the theft ofthe Diamond. Strongly as Ezra Jen- 
nings had intensified the first impulsive interest 
which 1 had felt in him, he had not overcome 
my unconquerable reluctance to disclose the de- 
grading position in which I stood. I took refuge 
once more in the explanatory phrases with which 


_ I had prepared myself to meet the curiosity of 
strangers. 


This time I had no reason to complain of a 
want of attention on the part of the person to 
whom I addressed myself. Ezra Jennings listen- 
ed patiently, even anxiously, until I had done. 

‘* | am sorry to have raised your expectations, 
Mr. Blake, only to disappoint them,” he said. 
‘** Throughout the whole period of Mr. Candy's 
illness, from first to last, not one word about the 
Diamond escaped his lips. The matter with 
which I heard him connect your name has, I can 
assure you, no discoverable relation whatever 
with the loss or the recovery of Miss Verinder's 
jewel.” 

We arrived, as he said those words, at a place 
where the highway along which we had been 
walking branched off into two roads. One led 
to Mr. Ablewhite’s house, and the other to a 
moorland village some two or three miles off. 
Ezra Jennings stopped at the road which led to 
the village. : 

‘* My way lies in this direction,” he said. ‘‘I 
am really and truly sorry, Mr. Blake, that I can 
be of no use to you.” 

Llis voice told me that he spoke sincerely. His 
soft brown eyes rested on me for a moment with 
a look of melancholy interest. He bowed, and 
went, without another word, on his way to the 
village. 

For @ minute or more I stood and watched 
him, walking farther and farther away from me; 
carrying farther and farther away with him what 
I now firmly believed to be the clew of which I 
was in search. He turned, after walking on a 
little way, and looked back. Seeing me still 
standing at the place where we had parted, he 
stopped, as if doubting whether I might not wish 
to speak to him again. ‘There was no time for 
me to reason out my own situation—to remind 
myself that I was losing my opportunity, at what 
might be the turning-point of my life, and all to 
flatter nothing more important than my own self- 
esteem! There was only time to call him back 
first, and to think afterward. I suspect I am 
one of the rashest of existing men. I called him 
back—and then I 
no help for it. I must tell him the truth!” 

He retraced his steps directly. I advanced 
along the road to meet him. 

** Mr. Jennings,” I said, ‘‘I have not treated 
- quite fairly. My interest in tracing Mr. 


said to myself, ‘* Now there is | 


Candy’s lost recollection is not the interest of 
recovering the Moonstone. A serious personal 
matter is at the bottom of my visit to Yorkshire. 
I have but one excuse for not having dealt frank- 
ly with you in this matter. It is more painful 
to me than I can say, to mention to any body 
what my position really is.” 

Ezra Jennings looked at me with the first ap- 
pearance of embarrassment which I had seen in 
him yet. 

‘*] have no right, Mr. Blake, and no wish,” 
he said, ‘‘ to intrude myself into your private af- 
fairs. Allow me to ask your pardon, on my side, 
for having (most innocently) put you to a pain- 
ful test.” 

‘*You have a perfect right,” I rejoined, ‘‘ to 
fix the terms on which you feel justified in re- 
vealing what you heard at Mr. Candy's bedside. 
I understand and respect the delicacy which in- 
fluences you in this matter. How can I expect 
to be taken into your confidence if I decline to 
admit you into mine? You ought to know, and 
you shall know why I am interested in giscover- 
ing what Mr. Candy wanted to say tome. If I 
turn out to be mistaken in my anticipations, and 
if you prove unable to help me when you are 
really aware of what I want, I shall trust to your 
honor to keep my secret—and something tells me 
that I shall not trust in vain.” 

‘**Stop, Mr. Blake. I have a word to say, 
which must be said before you go any farther.’ 

I looked at him in astonishment. The grip of 
some terrible emotion seemed to have seized him, 
and shaken him to the soul. His gipsy com- 
plexion had altered to a livid grayish paleness ; 
his eyes had suddenly become wild and glitter- 
ing; his voice had dropped to a tone—low, stern, 
and resolute—which I now heard for the first 
time. The latent resources in the man for good 
or for evil—it was hard at that moment to say 
which—leaped up in him and showed themselves 
to me with the suddenness of a flash of light. 

‘* Before you place any confidence in me,” he 
went on, “‘you ought to know, and you must 
know, under what circumstances I have been re- 
ceived into Mr. Candy’s house. It won’t take 
long. 1 don’t profess, Sir, to tell my story (as 
the phrase is) to any man. My story will die 
with me. All I ask is to be permitted to tell 
you what I have told Mr. Candy. If you are 
still in the mind, when you have heard that, to 
say what you have proposed to say, you will com- 
mand my attention and command my services, 
Shall we walk on ?” 

The suppressed misery in his face silenced me. 
I answered his question by a sign. We walked 
on. 
After advancing a few hundred yards Ezra 
Jennings sto at a gap in the rough stone 
wall which shut off the moor from the road at 
this part of it. 

**Do 2 yap mind resting a little, Mr. Blake ?” 
he ask “*I am not what I was—and some 
things shake me,” 

I agreed of course. He led the way through 
the gap to a patch of turf on the heathy ground, 
screened by bushes and dwarf trees on the side 
nearest to the road, and commanding in the op- 
posite direction a grandly desolate view over the 
broad brown wilderness of the moor. The clouds 
had gathered within the last half hour. The 
light was dull; the distance wasdim. The love- 
ly face of Nature met us, soft and still and color- 
less—met us without a smile. 

We sat down in silence. Ezra Jennings laid 
aside his hat, and passed his hand wearily over 
his forehead, wearily through his startling white 
and black hair. He tossed his little nosegay of 
wild flowers away from him, as if the remem- 
brances which it recalled were remembrances 
which hurt him now. 

‘* Mr. Blake!” he said, suddenly, ‘‘ you are in 
bad company. ‘The cloud of a horrible accusa- 
tion has rested on me for years. I tell you the 
worst atonce. Iam aman whose life is a wreck, 
and whose character is gone.” 

I attempted to speak. He stopped me. 

‘*No,” he said. ‘*Pardon me; not yet. 
Don’t commit yourself to expressions of sympa- 
thy which you may afterward wish to recall. I 
have mentioned an accusation which has rested 
on me for years. ‘There are circumstances in 
connection with it that tell against me. I can 
not bring myself to acknowledge what the accu- 
sation is. And I am incapable, perfegtly inca- 
pable, of proving my innocence. I can only as- 
sert my innocence. I assert it, Sir, on my oath 
as a Christian. It is useless to appeal to my 
honor as a man.” 

He paused again. I looked round at him. 
He never looked at me in return. His whole 
being seemed to be absorbed in the agony of 
recollecting, and in the effort to speak. 

‘‘There is much that I might say,” he went 
on, ‘about the merciless treatment of me by my 
own family, and the merciless enmity to which I 
have fallen a victim. But the harm is done; the 
wrong is beyond all remedy now. I decline to 
weary or distress you, Sir, if I can help it. At 
the outset of my career in this country, the vile 
slander to which I have referred struck me down 
at once and forever. I resigned my aspirations 
in my profession—obscurity was the only hope 

left for me. I parted with the woman I loved— 
how could I condemn her to share my disgrace ? 
A medical assistant’s place offered itself, in a re- 
mote corner of England. I got the place. It 
promised me peace; it promised me obscurity, 
as I thought. I was wrong. Evil report, with 
time and chance to help it, travels patiently, and 
travels far. ‘The accusation from which I had 
tied followed me. I got warning of its ap- 
proach. I was able to leave my situation vol- 
untarily, with the testimonials that I had earned. 


_ They got me another situation, in another remote 
district. ‘Time passed again ; and agajn the slan- 
der that was death to my character found me out. 
On this occasion I had no warning. My employ- 
er said, ‘ Mr. Jennings, I have no complaint to 


make against you; but you must set yourself 
right, or leave me.’ I had but one choice—I 
left him. It’s useless to dwell on what I suf- 
fered after that. I am only forty years old now. 
Look at my face, and let it tell for me the story 
of some miserable years. It ended in my drift- 
ing to this place, and meeting with Mr. Candy. 
He wanted an assistant. I referred him, on the 
question of capacity, to my last employer. The 
question of character remained. I told him what 
I have told you—and more. I warned him that 
there were difficulties in the way, even if he be- 
lieved me. ‘Here, as elsewhere,’ [ said, ‘I scorn 
the guilty evasion of living under an assumed 
name; I am no safer at Frizinghall than at 
other places from the cloud that follows me, go 
where I may.’ He answered, ‘I don’t do things 
by halves—I believe you, and I pity you. If you 
will risk what may happen, J will risk it too.’ 
God Almighty bless him! He has given me 
shelter, he has given me employment, he has 
given me rest of mind—and | have the certain 
convic.ion (I have had it for some months past) 
that nothing will happen now to make him re- 
gret it.” 

** The slander has died out?” I said. 

**'The slander is as active as ever. But when 
it follows me here it will come too late.” 

** You will have left the place ?” 

“No, Mr. Blake—I shall be dead. For ten 
years past I have suffered from an incurable in- 
ternal complaint. I don’t disguise from you that 
I should have let the agony of it kill me long 
since but for one last interest in life, which 
makes my existence of some importance to me 
still. I want to provide for a person—very dear 
to me—whom I shall never see again. My own 
little patrimony is hardly sufficient to make her 
independent of the world. ‘The hope, if I could 
only live long enough, of increasing it to a cer- 
tain sum, has impelled me to resist the disease 
by such palliative means as I could devise. The 
one effectual palliative in my case, is—opium. 
To that all-potent and all-merciful drug I am 
indebted for a respite of many years from my 
sentence of death. But even the virtues of opium 
have their limit. The progress of the disease has 
gradually forced me from the use of opium to the 
abuse of it. I am feeling the penalty at last. 
My nervous system is shattered; my nights are 
nights of horror. The end is not far off now. 
Let it come—I have not lived and worked in 
vain. The little sum is nearly made up; and I 
have the means of completing it, if my last re- 
serves of life fail me sooner than I expect. I 
hardly know how I have wandered into telling 
you this. I don’t = Ee am — enough to 
appeal to your pity. Perhaps, ou ma 
be all the believe me, if thet 
what I have said to you I have said with the 
certain knowledge in me that I am a dying man. 
There is no disguising, Mr. Blake, that you in- 
terest me. I have attem to make my poor 
friend's loss of memory the means of bettering 
my acquaintance with you. I have speculated 
on the chance of your feeling a passing curiosity 
about what he wanted to say, and of my being 
able to satisfy it. Is there no excuse for my in- 
truding myself on you? Perhaps there is some 
excuse. A man who has lived as I have lived 
has his bitter moments when he ponders over 
human destiny. You have youth, health, riches, 
a place in the world, a prospect before you—you, 
and such as you, show me the sunny side of hu- 
man life, and reconcile me with the world that 
I am leaving, before I go. However this talk 
between us may end, I shall not forget that you 
have done me a kindness in doing that. It rests 
with you, Sir, to say what you proposed saying, 
or to wish me good-morning.” 

I had but one answer to make to that appeal. 
Without a moment’s hesitation I told him the 
truth as unreservedly as I have told it in these 
pages. 

He started to his feet, and looked at me with 
breathless eagerness as I approached the leading 
incident of my story. 

‘*It is certain that I went into the room,” I 
said; ‘‘it is certain that I took the Diamond. 
I can only meet those two plain facts by declar- 
ing that, do what I might, I did it without my 
own knowledge. You may believe that I have 
spoken the truth—” 

Ezra Jennings caught me excitedly by the arm. 

“*Stop!” he said. ‘* You have suggested more 
to me than you suppose. Have you ever been ac- 
customed to the use of opium ?” 

** IT never tasted it in my life.” 

‘* Were your nezves out of order at this time 
last year? Were vou unusually restless and irri- 
table ?” 

“Tou.” 

** Did you sleep badly ?” 
a0 Many nights I never slept at 

** Was the birthday night an exception? Try 
and remember. Did you sleep well on that one 
occasion ?” 

**I1 do remember! I slept soundly.” 

He dropped my arm as suddenly as he had 
taken it—and looked at me with the air of a man 
whose mind was relieved of the last doubt that 
rested on it. 

‘**This is a marked day in your life and in 
mine,” he said, gravely. ‘‘I am absolutely cer- 
tain, Mr. Blake, of one thing—I have got what 
Mr. Candy wanted to say to you, this morning, 
in the notes that I took at my patient’s bedside. 
Wait! that is not all. I am firmly persuaded 
that I can prove you to have been unconscious of 
what you were about when you entered the room 
and took the Diamond. Give me time to think, 
and time to question you. I believe the vindica- 
tion of your innocence is in my hands!” 

‘“* Explain yourself,for God’s sake! What do 
you mean ?” 

In the excitement of ourcolloquy we had walked 


on a few steps beyond the clump of dwarf trees | 
| sharp turn in the path, "pexpectedly showed that 


which had hitherto sereened us from view. Be- 


fore Ezra Jennings could answer me he was 
hailed from the high-road by a man, in great ay- 
itation, who had been evidently on the look-out 
for him. 

““IT am coming,” he called back; “I am 
coming as fast as J can!” He turned to me. 
** There is an urgent case waiting for me at the 
village yonder; I ought to have been there half 
an hour since—I must attend to it at once. Give 
me two hours) from this time, and call at Mr. 
Candy's again—and I will engage to be ready for 


** How am I to wait!” I exclaimed, impatient. 
ly. ‘*Can’t you quiet my mind by a word of ex- 
planation before we part ?” 

**This is far too serious a matter to be ex- 
plained in a hurry, Mr. Blake. I am not will- 
fully trying your patience—I should only be add- 
ing to your suspense if I attempted to relieve it 
as things are now. At Frizinghall, Sir, in two 
hours’ time!” 

The man on the high-road hailed him again. 
He hurried away and left me. 


A LAKE OF PITCH. 

Tue great sight of the West Indies is the 
Pitch Lake of Trinidad. The reef that formerly 
inclosed the little harbor has been all exported, 
for pitch, by an enterprising foreigner; but the 
boat grounds on piteh—you step ashore on a 
pitch wharf—piteh is stored on it—you see pitch 
every where—the air is full of pitch—the con- 
versation is all on the price of pitch. A more 
dreary looking place I have never seen, and as 
a residence it is even worse than it looks. The 
few Europeans who live here, or who visit the 
place frequently, suffer acutely from fever and 
ague, and the: remainder of the population, the 
modern Piceni—although they seem to have 
wonderfully adapted their color, like trout in 
a stream, to the locality in which they live, yet 
are unable to acclimatize themselves to the fatal 
atmosphere. 

Declining the honor of a seat in a country 
cart drawn by bullocks, which was going up to 
the lake, we started on foot, as we had not to 
walk more than a mile from the shore. The 
first part of the road had unfortunately just been 
‘*improved” by the Warden; that is, a ditch 
had been dug on either side—a desirable thing 
in itself—and the mud, lumps of pitch and turf, 
had all been thrown into the middle of the road. 
Luckily, the Warden's energy or his money had 
not enabled him to carry his improvements far, 
and we soon came to the track in its original 
state: avery fair road of natural asphalt, pleas- 
ant to walk on, hard and springy. Leaving be- 
hind us the few scattered hovels that constitute 
the village (wretched in themselves, but sur- 
rounded by beautiful flowers and splendid pine- 
apples, for which La Brea is famous), we came 
out on a most desolate tract, whence the wood 
had been cleared for timber or by fire, and where 
many experiments in pitch digging had been made. 
One’s impression natyrally is, that where pitch 
enters so very largely into the composition of 
the soil, an accidental fire in the woods would 
soon become inextinguishable and convert the 
whole district into ‘‘ Phlegrwan Plains,” but for- 
tunately the pitch on {xe surface does not burn. 

As the road gradua ly ascended it was curious 
to see how the overl_pping layers of pitch as- 
sumed a curve, bulgingdown hill, reminding one 
somewhat of lavacn s, or of Professor Forbes’s 
ingenious experiment for illustrating his theory 
of the semi-viscous nature of glaciers. Halfa 
mile more brought us to the lake itself. At the 
first view the whole li¢ of it is exactly like that 
of any other small lake in a forest, and one 
does not notice that it is filled with pitch instead 
of water. There are the swampy-looking tufts 
of rushes and rough grass on the margin, the 
forest ends in a clearly-marked line all round, 
and several islands covered with trees and bush- 
es are dotted over the surface of the lake. The 
momentary illusion js quickly dispelled by the 
color and solid appearance of the flood. The 
pitch is, throughout nearly the whole surface, 
hard enough to. walk over with perfect safety. 
It has a peculiarly clean look, and my first im- 
pression was that thé top had just been removed 
from the part we first walked over, and that then 
it had been swept with a very hard broom, or 
scraped when rather soft, there being the same 
sort of marks on it tliat are left by a birch broom 
on a very soft gravel path. The whole lake is 
intersected by cracks, or rather valleys, in which 
the exudations, apparently from different centres, 
have not quite met. These vary in depth and 
width, from a few inches to many feet, and at the 
time of my visit were fpll of water. In one of 
the larger I saw a vefy ugly bull-headed fish, 
weighing about a quarter of a pound—I presume 
a ‘*warm-water fish ;” but it is surprising that 
any fish could exist in water so warm and s0 
impregnated with sulphur and other matters. 
We began to cross these cracks on the back of 
a very tall negro, but gs this involved some de- 
lay as well as the risk pf disappearing with the 
negro under the water, should he make a false 
step, or slip at the critical moment, a long plank 
was substituted, by the help of which we reached 
the other side of the lake, tolerably dry, and 
struck into the forest bi; a sort of corduroy road. 
Here are what are ca'led ‘‘ pitch volcanes”— 
small mounds not mor; than two feet, usually, 
above the level, in the: entre a hole about eight 
inches in diameter. I) some of the holes the 
pitch, which seemed p rfectly liquid, was some 
few feet below the su face; in others it was 
near the brim, and in ¢-hers it was oozing over. 
I could not ascertain that the volcanes ever 


_ showed any greater ; tivity. The first part 
of the road lay throuj’; a grove of 


palm-trees 
of great beauty and » ariety—chiefly the fan- 
palm and Maximiliaf, insignia—these were 
succeeded by a dense. ‘prest of fine trees. A 
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we were again close to the sea, though some fifty 
feet above the shore, afd disclosed one of the 
most charming views, on a small scale, that I 
eve: saw: the rippling sea dotted with small 
rocky islets, each capped with foliage; steep 
red cliffs to the left, overhung with creepers ; 
all around us the tropical forest with its wonder- 
ful forms, its marvelous flowers, its profusion of 
ferns, and the splendid butterflies that “‘ waver, 
lightly settle, and sleepily swing.” 

‘There were drawbacks, however, to the en- 
joyment of such a scene. I was stepping into 
the wood to catch a glimpse of an unknown but- 
terfly that had just settled, when the manager 
warned me that the place was notorious for its 
snakes, and showed me a specimen of a very 
venomous one killed that mornirg. ‘This may 
be called a national drawback. An artificial 
drawback is the fact that this most charming 
bay has been selected as a likely location for an 
oil well, and the result showed the shrewdness 
of the manager's calculations, for the borings 
had ‘‘ struck ile” in two places. Only those who 
have seen it and smelled it can fully understand 
the filth and stench of an oil well. <A few whiifs 
of the fetid fluid as it came up the pipe, and a 
very cursory inspection of the works, satisfied 
our curiosity about this tropical Petrolia; and, 
with one more look at the charming nook as we 
re-entered the forest path, out of sight and smell 
of the works, we returned to the lake, in the 
centre of which some men had been left to dig 
pitch from two feet at least below the surface. 
Hitherto the pitch that has been exported has 
proved a failure for gas purposes; but it had 
been suggested that this might not be the case 
if it were taken from some depth under the sur- 
face, where it had not been exposed to the action 
of air and water. A spot was selected where 
the pitch seemed pure and clean. It was very 
hard, on and below the surface, and though a 
large piece would have a certain amount of tough- 
ness and elasticity, like partially hardened blue 
clay, yet it chipped and flew at every stroke of 
the pick. I noticed that, even on the hardest 
parts, the ferrule of my umbrella gradually sank 
down, if pressed upon; and I was assured that 
in forty-eight hours the large hole that had now 
been dug would be completely filled up again. 
A few yards distant from where we stood the 
surface was quite soft—too soft to walk swiftly 
over—and I could not but shudder at the thought 
of the possibility of being embalmed alive in: 
itch. ‘This soft part was usually of a lighter 
rown color, nearly as fluid as treacle. Owing, 
I presume, to the quantity of water with it we 
took some up in our hands and were not “‘de- 
filed,” except by a slight smell remaining on the 
fingers. In this softer part there were constant 
small discharges of gas, fetid sighs emitted from 
the bubbling mass, with small squirts of water 
and beautifully-colored bubbles. ‘This was the 
only part of the lake where any thing like action 
seemed to be going on. 

The negroes shouldered the barrels of pitch 
(one of them soon went headlong, barrel and all, 
into one of the cracks) and carried them off to 
the cart on the side of the lake. We started on 
a shorter line for the bank ; but we had not gone 
many steps before the thunder-sturm which had 
long been threatening burst over us in all its fury. 
No one who has not experienced the power of a 
storm in the tropics, at the beginning of the rainy 
season, can fully appreciate our situation on the 
exposed surface of the lake. The immediate ef- 
fect was to convert the whole of the lake, the 
cracks having been previously full of water, into 
a hissing sea of bubbles; and they, with the 
splash of the huge rain-drops, made it impossible 
to see whether the water was deep or shallow. 
Our plank and our tall negro were not then at 
our disposition, and, being without even a stick, 
our only means of testing the depth was by the 
booted legs of one of the party. As long as the 
water was not much above his knees we followed 
him; but that quarter of a mile, occupying a 
long half hour, was very tedious and unpleasant 
before we were once more on comparatively dry 
land. ‘The road back to the village was convert- 
ed into a dirty, whirling torrent, carrying down 
on its surface a brown, dusty substance that 
seemed not to mix with the water. This was 
bad enough, but it was pleasant walking com- 
pared to the Warden's “‘ improvements ;” through 
which we eventually dragged ourselves to await 
the return of the steamer. 


INVENTIVE INSECTS. 
WIRE-WORKERS. 

We might have got our illustration of wire- 
drawing from the silk-worm. ‘* You may some- 
times have seen,” says the Abbé de la lluche, 
**in the work-rooms of goldsmiths or gold-wire 
drawers, certain iron plates, pierced with holes 
of different calibres, through which they craw 
gold and silver wire in order to render it finer. 
The silk-worm has under her mouth such a kind 
of instrument, perforated with a pair of holes 
(Lyonnet says these are united into one on the 
outside), through which she draws two drops of 
the gum that fifls her two bags. ‘These instru- 
ments are like a pair of distaffs for spinning the 
gum into a silken thread. She fixes the first 
drop of gum that issues where she pleases, and 
then draws back her head, or lets herself fall, 
while the gum, continuing to flow, is drawn out 
and lengthened into a doublé stream. Cpa 
being exposed to the air it immediately loses its 
fluidity, becomes dry, and acquire’ consistence 
and strength.” 


TAILORS. 


Look at the insect tailors at their operations 
of cutting-out, sewing, and making coats of many 


colors. A sailor would find it no easy process | 
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formed every day by the tent-making caterpil- 
lars. ‘These creatures are so minute that it re- 
quires close observation to discover them, even 
with their habitations on their backs. ‘The tents 
are from a quarter of an inch to an inch in length, 
and usually about the breadth of an oat-straw. 
‘They are composed of a piece of leaf, artfully 
separated from the upper layer, as a person 
might separate one of the leaves of paper from a 
sheet of pasteboard. ‘The caterpillar, gnawing a 
hole through one of the two outer membranes of 
the leaf, eats away the pulp between the mem- 
branes, leaving the latter white and transparent. 
‘These, as Réaumur has remarked, are in fact to 
the insect like a piece of cloth in the hands of a 
tailor; and no tailor could cut out a shape with 
more neatness and dexterity than this little work- 
man does. As the caterpillar is furnished in its 
mandibles with an excellent pair of scissors, this 
may not appear to be a difficult task; yet, when 
we examine the matter more minutely, we find 
that the peculiar shape of the two extremities 
requires different curvatures, and this, of course, 
renders the operation no less complex than the 
shaping of the pieces of cloth for a coat. Réau- 
mur one day surprised a caterpillar in the act of 
making its garment. It had thought to let the 
ready-joined edge of the membranes serve for 
one side of it; but the naturalist cut off the in- 
dentations of the leaf, and loosened the mem- 
branes along that line. At once the little tailor 
sewed the two edges together, and then proceed- 
ed to its subsequent operations. The clothes- 
moth caterpillar, like man himself, is born with- 
out clothing, and its first care is to provide itself 
with a domicile. When it increases in length it 
takes care to add to the length of its house by 
working in fresh hairs at either end, and if it be 
shifted to stuffs of different colors, it may be 
made to construct a parti-colored tissue like a 
Scotch plaid. 
TRAPPERS. 

‘The inventor of lobster-pots is not known, they 
say, and history has likewise failed to record the 
name of the man who first made wire mouse-traps 
with conical entrances, into which the mice can 
squeeze themselves, but exit from which is im- 
possible. But though the principle had not been 
applied to lobsters or mice, it was in existence 
ages uyon ages ago. Before human emperors 
had been invented, and very probably long be- 
fore mankind had been placed on our earth, the 
caterpillar of the emperor moth wove its won- 
drous cell, and thereby became a silent teacher 
to the cunning race of mankind how to make 
mouse-traps and lobster-pots. ‘The cocoon spun 
by the emperor moth is in the form of a Florence 
flask, and of strong silk so thickly woven that it 
appears almost like damask or leather. It dif- 
fers from most other cocoons in not being closed 
at the upper or smaller end, which terminates in 
a narrow circular aperture formed by the con- 
vergence of little bundles of silk gummed to- 
gether, and almost as elastic as whalebone. In 
consequence of all these terminating in needle- 
sha points, the entrance of depredators is 
guarded against, while the moth, when it comes 
to perfection, can easily walk out of the cocoon. 
The elastic silk gives way upon being pushed 
from within, and when the insect is fairly out it 
shuts again of its,own accord, like a door with 
spring hinges—a circumstance which at first 
puzzled Roesel not a little when he saw a fine 
large moth in his box, and the cocoon apparent- 
ly in the same state as when he put it there. 

Now any observant member of the human 
race who had been meditating upon traps, and 
happened in a contemplative mood to open one 
of these cocoons, would feel a new light break in 
upon him, and, Archimedes-like, would exclaim 
‘** Eureka!” or its equivalent, ‘‘ I have found my 
trap!” Reverse’the process, make the converging 
threads to lead into instead of out of the trap, 
and the thing is done. ‘‘I will make it of wire, 
put it on my shelf, and I catch mice and rats. 
I will make it of osier, sink it to the bottom of 
the sea, and I catch lobsters and crabs. I will 
lay it in a rapid, and I catch roach and dace. 
I will place it under the river-banks, and then | 
have crayfish.” 

The cocoon of the hawthorn saw-fiy, exposed 
with its occupant all through the winter upon 
leafless hedges, is composed of a material tough 
as leather, but much harder. When the perfect 
fiy wishes to make its exit, it cuts a singular 
trap-door, never failing in its circular excision 
to leave entire just such a portion as serves for 
an attachment and a hinge. 

Réaumur placed the pupae of various species 
of insects in the exhausted receiver of an air- 
pump, and at every fresh stroke of the piston 
their bodies both bulged out and became elonga- 
ted; because, as he inferred, the envelope is not 
pervious to the air contained in the body, and the 
spiracles do not allow of its escape with sufficient 
rapidity to keep pace with the exhaustion of the 
receiver. Upon examining the structure of tlie 
spiracles he further discovered that their mout})s 
are furnished with ciliary valves, which are shut 
when the pupa is plunged into water, but opened 
again when it is taken out. This circumstance 
accounts for the swelling of the body under the 
exhausted receiver, for it may be supposed the 
animal would closely shut the valves when it felt 
the air forcibly extracted from its body. 


PATTERN DESIGNERS, 


Pertorated patterns for zinc ventilators and 
safe-sides may be suggested by the apparatus 
constructed by the caddis-worm for protection 
during its state of inactivity and helplessness. 
Feeling its change approaching, it weaves at the 
entrance of its gallery a grating of its singular 
indissoluble silk. De Geer describes one of these 
gratings as pierced all over with holes, disposed 
in concentric circles, separated by ridges running 


to cut for himself a suit of clothes out of a set | from the centre to the circumference, though not 


sail, holding the while only by the portion that 


quite so regularly as the spokes of a wheel. 


he was cutting. Yct this is an operation per- | Other ridges, again, are made to traverse the 


| 


_picious travelers. 


concentric rays, following the course of the cir- 
cles or holes, in such a manner as to form com- 
partments, each having a hole in its centre. 
Réaumur found that these holes were for the 
purpose of breathing, by admitting a current of 
fresh water, effected, no doubt, by the spiracles 
of the pupa; and he actually saw the gratework 


in alternate motion from convex to concave as 


the water passed out and in. 

Some of these pupzx, like the insect eggs be- 
fore referred to, would furnish the designer with 
shapes and patterns, though perhaps not quite 
of equal elegance. ‘The pupa of the blow-fly, 
for instance, rounded and tapering toward both 
ends, with rings at equal distances, reminds one 
of the little jars used for tobacco or for anchovy 
paste. 

LIGHTNING-PROOF HOUSE-BUILDERS. 


All who have occasion to use a metal tea-pot 
know that pieces of ivory are introduced into the 
handle as non-conductors. ‘The principle is of 
extensive application, and is taken advantage of 
in the use of blankets on our beds, thatch on 
cottage roofs, flannel next the skin, and the use 
of fur in cold countries. ‘There is a species of 
solitary bee (Anthidium manicatum) which forms 
the exterior walls of her nest of the wool of 
pubescent plants, such as rose campion, the 
quince, cats’-ears, etc., impervious to every 
change of temperature, apparently aware, long 
before Count Rumford’s experiments, what ma- 
terials conduct heat most slowly. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Low fares by boats and cars, and “excursion” tick- 
ets, aud cheap trips, are very good things in their way, 
and a certain amount of competition is advantageous, 
and tends to bring prices to a proper level. But some- 
times these things are carried a little too far for the 
safety, and a great deal too far for the comfort, of the 
traveling public. Fora few weeks past the nominal 
fare to Boston and intermediate places, by way of the 
Sound steamers, has been greatly reduced from for- 
mer prices. Asa natural result the boats have been 
excessively crowded. Apparently every body who 
had a spare dollar invested it in this ‘ splendid trip.” 
That many of the Sound steamers are “ eplendid” 
there is no question; but traveling in a motley, crush- 
ing crowd becomes a penance rather than a pleasure. 
On one of the most popular lines the price of state- 
rooms was not only doubled, but none could be se- 
cured in advance until the day of sailing. Of course 
some cautious, comfort-!oving folks did not fancy 
trusting to uncertainty, and chuse another route. In- 
deed many have expressed their determination to de- 
lay taking their “‘ excursion” until the fare was raised 
a little. 

A word of caution may not be amiss. On these 
crowded boats pickpockets and thieves flourish. They 
travel to and fro, and reap rich harvests from unsus- 
Even in ordinary times, when the 
boats are not crowded, and strict precautions are 
used, there is danger enough. Now that danger is 
doubled and trebled. Many have already found the 
cheap excursion to be uncommonly expensive. 


At this season every thing pertaining to the cadets 
at West Point is interesting to the public in general, 
and to individual friends in particular. One of the 
New York newspapers recently criticised the cavalry 
drills in one or two respects, that seem worthy of at- 
tention. It states that, while the cadets are splendid 
riders, their lives and limbs are unnecessarily jeopar- 
dized by the use of vicious horses; and several in- 
stances are cited where cadets have been seriously in- 
jured at these drills. Certainly courage and skill may 
be exercised without needless recklessness in regard 
to life. 

In Vermont butter has now fallen so low in price 
that children may drop their bread with the buttered 
side downward without causing a financial crisis in 
the family. 

A colored woman was recently ejected from a car on 
the Nashville and Decatur Railroad; in Tennessee, al- 
thouch she had paid the first-class fare, the conductor 
of the train acting under general orders from the com- 
pany to exclude negroes from all but second-class cars. 
The conductor was arrested on a charge of assault 
and battery, and has been convicted and fined. 


It has been reported that the Binghamton Inebri- 
ate Asylum was overrun with applications for ad- 
mission from wives of clergymen and professional 
men, and females generally. One of our daily papers 
states that the Superintendent of this Asylum has 
written a reply to this report, in which he says that 
euch allegations are as far from the truth as any thing 
could be. There has never been a female patient ad- 
mitted to the Asylum. There have been fifteen or 
twenty applications for the admission of females dur- 
ing the past year, but most of these were opium cases. 


A gentleman traveling in Italy gives, in a private 
letter, sundry items of interest, one of which we take 
the liberty of quoting: 

‘‘Within a year past a magnificent gallery or ‘ Pas- 
sage’ has been built in Milan, leading through the 
block of buildings which lies between the Cathedral 
and the great theatre La Scala. It exceeds any thing 
of the kind in Paris, It is in the form of a cross, the 
streets or passages about sixty feet wide, with 
fine mosaic floors. The buildings are five stories high 
counting the entresol, and the roof is an arch of glass 
rising from the top. The centre, where the my 
cross, is enlarged to form a rotunda of say 170 
diameter, surmounted by a dome of glase. We stopped 
in com to the hotel this evening to take an ice at a 
cafe ne under the dome ; and while we were sitting 
there, L—— spied a man perched up under the edge 
of the dome. We noticed that a dense crowd soen col- 
lected, watching the man; and at the signal of a 
whistle a light twinkled in his hands and a little car 
or engine started from him and traveled around the 
whole cireuit of the base of the dome, | 
burner at every puff of the engine, until the whole 
dome was tlluminated with two hundred lights. 
crowd buzzed with satisfaction, and then gradually 
dispersed.” 

An exchange from Canada has the followimg: ‘“‘ Per- 
sons in the habit of using brown sugar will be inter- 
ested, if not pleased, to learn that it has been discov- 
ered to be the home of innumerable microscopic in- 
sects. They are destroyed by immersion in Canadian 
whisky.” 

No more noble act of youthful heroism has ever 
been recorded than the self-sacrifice of a little girl, 
aged nine, in the effort to save her brothers and sis- 
ters. Four children were playing on Sunday upon the 
rails of the Northeastern line near Newcastle. An 
engine and tender came up too swiftly to avoid run- 
ning over the poor little things. The eldest had es- 
caped, when, looking back, she saw the two youngest 
mites still toddling on the metals. She rushed back 
to their assistance, and managed to drag them under- 
neath the engine and clear of the wheels just as the 


connecting rod of the locomotive strnck her down. 
When picked up a hideous wound on the head show- 
ed the brain protruding, and after some lingering 
agony she died. Her brother, who, like her, had made 
an effort to escape, was killed on the spot; but the 
two little ones for whom she had laid down her life 
were unhort. In all the history of youthful martyr- 
dom there is no more tearful narration than this. 


These terse rules are worth remembering: Pay your 
debts as soon as you get any money in your pocket. 
Do without what you don’t need. Speak your mind 
when necessary, hold your tongue when prudent. Cut 
any acquaintance who lacks principle. Bear with in- 
firmities, but not vice. Respect honesty; despise du- 
plicity. Wear old clothes until you are-able to pay for 
new ones. Aim at comfort and propriety, not fashion. 
Acknowledge your ignorance, and don't pretend to 
knowledge you haven't got. Entertain your friends, 
but never beyond your means. 

Garlands of natural flowers are now used in Paris to 
adorn the hair of ladies in the ball-room. These are 
kept fresh all the evening by quills beiug filled with 
fresh water and sealed at both ends. In these the 
flower-stalks bathe their tipe. Plaits of hair hide’the 
mechanism, and sometimes false hair is rolled round 
the quill, which is secured by hair-pins afterward. 

The refining of sugar is one of the leading manufac- 
tures of the city of New York. The value of the pres- 
ent product of the refineries in New York and vicinity 
is estimated to be about $35,000,000 per annum. The 
employment of steam in refining sugar wae success- 
fully introduced by Messrs. R. L. and A. Stuart: and 
in their immense establishment, where steam is not 
only used in the process of refining, but in lifting, 
hoisting, and pumping, eight large steam boilers are 
used, which require 8000 tons of anthracite coal a year. 
About 250,000 gallons of water are consumed dailr, 
some being drawn from wells béneath the building, 
and some being taken from the Croton Water De- 
partment. The sugar is received in hogsheads, boxes, 
etc., on the first-floor, and hoisted by steam to the up- 
per story where it is emptied. The process of cleans- 
ing commences by dissolving it in steam and hot wa- 
ter, the color being extracted by means of chemical 
and mechanical agents. Then itis passed to vaccnnm 
pans heated by steam, and subjected to the subsequent 
processes by which it is crystaliized and refined. 

Ladies in Prussia understand how to manage faire 
so as to bring in the money. For example, at a fair 
held in Berlin not long ago, a young lady, by her witty 
and piquant words, managed to dispose of her stock 
of goods at enormous prices, and quite fascinated an 
old gentleman, who asked her, 

“Tell me if you sell kisses too?” 

** Of course,” replied the yonng lady. 

** What is the price of your kieres ?" 

** A hundred dollars apiece, cash in advance.” 

** Here are the hundred dollars,” said the aged ador- 
er of the lady. . 

But instead of the kiss he expected, he saw, to his 
dismay, that the young lady kissed her little white 
hands with her charming lips to him, amidst the lond 
cheers of the by-#tanders, and then took the hundred “ 
dollars as coolly as if she had sold something at a 
very low price. 

Manias for collecting all kinds of odd things rage in 
Paris just at present. Indeed the disease does not 
seem to be confined to Paris by any means. One 
gentleman has a museum containing nearly a thou- 
sand varieties of steel or metallic pene; another has 
collected spoons ofall ages; another, knivee and forks. 
A beautiful knife and fork, in carved ivory of the six- 
teenth century, was recently purchased by him at a 
sale for 4000 france. Another mania is that of collect- 
ing monograms from letters. There is also the rage 
for buttons, beavtiful pebbles, and last, not least, for 
keys, causing a great rummaging in the stocks, of 
dealers in old fron and lockamiths,. 


Very few persons understand the art of conversa- 
tion. It is easy enough to gossip about one’s neigh- 
bors; but to give real pleasure, and yet avoid all 
causes of offense, is a gift which few possess. In con- 
versation one should express his thoughts naturally, 
with openness and simplicity. Egotism should be 
repressed as far as possible, for it is only very dear 
friends who care especially about any personalities. 
Greek or Latin quotations are seldom in good taste; 
nor is it any improvement to use French terms when 
English ones convey the meaning equally well. An 
opinion may be expressed in a dignified, yet concili- 
atory manner. Some persons never seem to be able 
to differ from another without putting themselves im- 
mediately in a combative attitude, and falling at once 
into a wordy aseanlt. If they can not find some one 
to oppose them actually, they will imagine the oppo- 
sition, and carry on the contest without any other 
help than a listener gives. Sarcasm should be rarely 
used; and the good old rule, “Speak evil of no one” 
is an excellent one. In general it is much safer, in a 
mixed company especially, to talk of things than of 
persons. It is never in good taste to monopolize the 
conversation ; indeed, it is almost as much of an art 
to be a good listener as to be a good talker. 


The genus “ Woman” has a rather hard time of it 
nowadays. She is attacked on allsides. Men are ex- 
erting their talents and puzzling their brains to find 
some new disparagement to set afloat about her. A. 
declares that “nothing is too extraordinary for her 
vitiated taste ;” B. says she “is no longer capable of 
that myth of past ages, ‘love in a cottage ;’™ C. flat- 
ters her in calling her ‘‘a thing of accident, spoiled in 
the making;” D. dubs her “‘a creature of headachy 
mornings and nights whirled away in hot rooms;” 
and E. says things too miserable and derogatory to 
repeat. There are precious few in the whole alphabet 
who are gallant, and bold, and honest enough to say, 
as one has: “We have so much faith in the natural 
love and appreciation of man for woman that, notwith- 
standing all the nonsense they (the men] are writing, 
we are quite sure that she will always occupy the firet 
place in his affections, whether she is strong-minded, 
or whether she wears a tag of lace and a rose-bud fora 
bonnet—supposing the two to be incompatible.” 


It makes ofe marvel to hear about the “ big trees” 
of California. Im the valley between Mariposa and 
the Falls of the Yosemite is a group of 150 trees, no 
one of which—so it is said—measures less than 50 feet 
in circumference. One tree measures 102 feet at the 

nd, and 90 feet at a short space above the ground, 
and is upward of 300 feet high. It is supposed that 
these California giants are of the same genus as the 
ancient cedars of Lebanon, and from the eccentric 
rings deposited by the sap it has been estimated that 
some of these trees are three or four thousand years 
old. Years an immense tree was felled for the 
purpose of being publicly exhibited. It was 96 feet in 
circumference at the base, and twenty-five men wera 
five days in bringing it to the ground. The bark 
of another magnificent tree was removed in sections 
up to the height of 116 feet, and so marked that it 
could be put up in precisely the same position that it 
occupied on the tree. After being exhibited in this 
country this specimen was carried to London, and re- 
mained on exhibition in the Crystal Palace, until it 
was destroyed by fire in 1866. On the western flanks 
of the Sierra Nevada surveyors report a tree which 
measures 106 feet in circumference four feet above the 
ground. 
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CADET LIFE AT WEST POINT. 


Tue late war in this country, more than any 
conflict of modern times, served to explode the 


fallacy of Heayven-born generals,” so common 


with the democratic people of this ‘‘ country 
without a standing army.” ‘The fallacy had been 


- disproved often enough in the history of the 


world, but never before for our especial benefit 
and to our satisfaction. It was disproved to 
W aAsHINGTON’s satisfaction by the time he had 
a the Revolution with an army in which 
there was not an officer, except the foreign sol- 
diess who entered the service, ‘‘ who knew the 
ditference betwixt a cheveaurx de frise and a cab- 
bage garden;” and he put that conviction on 
record in his last message to Congress, in these 


words: ** Whatever arguments may be drawn 


_ from particular examples, superficially viewed, a 


tuorongh examination of the subject will evince 


, that the Art of War is both comprehensive and 


complicated; that it demands much previous 
siudy, and that the possession of it, in its most 
improved and perfect state, is always of great 
moment to the security of a nation.” But these 
words and all past experience was forgotten by 
succeeding generations, and the present race of 
Americans fell into the same error, and really 
came very near discontinuing its only national 
military school. ‘The idea prevailed that to bea 
good soldier required only that the man should 
be a good marksinan ; that some men were gen- 
erals intuitively, and no distinction was drawn 


between impulsive and valiant and inspiring 


leaders of battalions and cool, deliberate, and en- 
lizhtened directors of grand armies. But the 
Jute war has thoroughly, and it is to be hoped for- 
ever, dissipated that error. It has been clearly 
seen that while numbers of uneducated soldiers, 
like Locax, Roussgeav, Terry, SICKLEs, and 
others, have rose to distinction, it is only the 
elucated West Pointers, like Grant, SHERMAN, 
‘THoMAS, SHERIDAN, and others, who have risen 
to eminence. The consequence is, that an in- 
creased interest in West Point has been evinced 
since the close of the war; and it has been re- 
marked that this interest was more fully demon- 
strated-at the late examination of the class of "68 
than at any previous time. 

We have given on pages 424 and 425, as of 
interest in this connection, a series of engravings 
partly illustrative of the career of a cadet at the 
West Point Academy, partly illustrative of some 
of the branches of the service, and at the same 
time representations of the actual scenes wit- 
nesse.l at the last examination. On one corner 
ex **Cavalry Charge on the Plains” illustrates the 
hishest branch of the service; on another the 
ariillery service is pictured in the sketch of 
the cadets firing a salute to the Annapolis Naval 
~chool ships from Battery Knox; below, on the 
lef:, is a cut showing the cadets engaged in 
** \iortar Practice,” while on the right the em- 
brvo engineer is being taught a practical know]l- 
edze of military engineering by the construction 
of Gabions, Fascines, Sap Rollers, etc. In the 
centre above is the monument ‘‘ sacred to mili- 
tary virtue in the person of THappEvus Koscivsz- 
Ko, the engineer of the original defenses of the 
Hud-on erected at West Point.: The rest of the 
eng avings represent the career of the cadet, some 
pardcalars of which may not be uninteresting. 

sv the laws of the United States each Con- 
gressional and Territorial District, the Distriet 
of tolumbia, and the President of the United 
States, are entitled to representation in West 
Point. Fach district is entitled to one cadet; 
the President appoints ten. Each candidate for 
admission, who must apply by letter to the Nec- 
retary of War, must be over 17 and under 22 


years of age (unless he has served honorably in the 


army during, the rebellion, in which case the age 
is extended to 24), over five feet in height, free 
fom any deformity, disease, or infirmity, which 
would unfit him for active military duty; must 
be able to read with facility; must be familiar 
with the tables of addition, substraction, multi- 


_ plication, and division, vulgar and decimai frac- 


tions, simple and compound proportion, English 
grammar, descriptive geography, and the histo- 
ry of his own country. When he shall have 
obtained his appointment and commission he re- 
pairs at the appointed time to West Point, and 
reports for duty to the Adjutant, which he is 
seen doing in our engraving on the left of the 
large picture. He is sent to his quarters, and 
here his troubles begin. The older cadets are 
great hands at a practical joke, and the raw ca- 
det at once finds himself ‘* among the Philis- 
tines.”. He enters the apartment assigned to 
him only tobe brought to a sudden halt by the 
command to ** Stand attention, Sir!” In his 
fright his room-mates put him through a course 
of examination involving the most curious an- 
swers to the most comical questions. ‘This or- 
deal at the hands of his class-mates is far more 
embarrassing than that which he is subsequently 
called upon to endure in the section-room at the 
hands of the instructor. Qn the right of the-en- 
graving he is seen under instruction in fencing 
and in field telegraphing, two important branch- 
Below, in the cen- 
tre, he is seen at the ‘* black-board” on his tinal 
examination, which comes to him in June of the 
fourth year of his cadet life. ‘This is a most se- 
rious and important occasion with him, as it fixes 
his grade in the class and army, or excludes him 
from both. Some of them are frequently’sent 
back to undergo a fifth year of study, while oth- 
ers are left entirely ‘‘out in the cold.” In the 
centre of the page will be found an engraving 
showing General Grant distributing the diplo- 
mas to the graduating class of 1868. 

During his academic career the cadet is not 
entirely deprived of all social intercourse, but he 
sees lis sweet-heart only by permission of the 
Commandant, and only within police limits. 
The ‘* police limits” in the pathway from the 
Academy to Roe’s Hotel is marked by the osage 
orange hedge around the latter building, and be- 


yond this not even Love can lure the cadet. 
Here he parts with his fair companion, but he 
generally lingers a while to see her ascend the 
steps of the hotel, and disappear in its spacious 
and hospitable doors. This statement may serve 
to explain the picture on the right. 


SYLVIE’S VOW. 
BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

I am a quiet, shy old bachelor, and I travel 
alone; but I protest that I have never failed to 
be rewarded for my journey by some aspect of 
scenery or some trait of character I should not, 
I believe, have found at home. I make it a rule 
never to visit the same place twice, if I can help 
doing so; the consequence was, that not wishing 
to go far last year, and yet requiring sea air, I 
was rather puzzled whither to bend my steps, as 
the poets say. In this emergency I applied to 
Mrs. Berry. She looked at me and shook her 
head, and sighed, and seemed doubtful. 

**Can you keep a secret?” she asked. 

**Can I?” was my injured reply. 

‘* Well, then, if you will solemnly promise 
never to reveal the name of the place I shall 
mention to you—never, especially to those va- 
grant English, who are the pest of one’s life, and 
who ruin whatever spot they visit, I will tell you 
of a quiet village on the French coast where you 
can spend a few weeks in the deepest peace.’ 

I promised readily enough. 1 got every par- 
ticular I wanted, and as Mrs. Berry is decidedly 
a clever woman, though a sharp-tempered one, 
the information was clear, precise, and to the 
purpose. 

** Mind you go to the Cheval Blanc,” she said, 
by way of conclusion, ‘‘and tell the landlady I 
sent you. Deluded woman! she wept when I 
left; she wept with joy, thinking I was going to 
let her have a ship-load of English next season, 
and she will consider your advent as the herald 
of her coming prosperity; and also please to ask 
if Sylvie is still living, and if she has looked at 
the sea since I was there last.” 

‘** Looked at the sea! Did you not say the 
inn stood on a rock, just above the sca?” 

‘*Of course I did say it; but still put that 
question, if you please, and bring me the an- 
swer.”” 

Now I have a touch of inquisitiveness in my 
disposition, and Mrs. Berry, who knows it, only 
spoke thus t@ provoke me. 

‘* There you are in a precious fidget,” she said, 
triumphantly; ‘* come, I will have mercy on you, 
and tell you what I know of Sylvie.” 

‘*] like the name, Mrs. Berry.” 

** That’s nonsense!” coolly replied Mrs. Berry, 
in her supercilious way ; *‘ Sylvie is a red-cheeked, 
sturdy girl, and the cook at the Cheval Blanc— 
no more. Nevertheless, there is something in 
her, as you can learn, if you will but listen. I 
don’t know what took me to the Cheval Blanc. 
A whim, I suppose, and an aversion to English 
society. There was certainly no fear of my meet- 
ing any there. I arrived late one evening. The 
night was dark and starless, and a strong north- 
westerly wind was blowing. I took it for granted 
that the village was delightfully picturesque, for 
I got a sad jolting to reach the inn, but | saw 
nothing of it. All I saw was the mass of cliffs 
looming above me. I heard a great roaring of 
waves dashing on a shingly beach, and through 
the heavy gloom I perceived a bright spot, like 
a fiery eye. It proceeded from the kitchen- 
hearth of the inn. ‘The landlady came out to 
receive me. She was a plain, middle-aged wo- 
man, in a white cap with long flaps to it, and 
with gold ear-rings, and a gold cross shining on 
her brown neck. She looked amazed enough 
when I alighted from the car. I learned after- 
ward that 1 was the first woman whom the Che- 
val Blanc had ever seen. And yet the poor fel- 
low dangling above the door and tossed by many 
a sea-breeze, had seen some company in his day. 
I crossed the kitchen, and did not mach mind a 
man and woman in it. The landlady went up 
stairs to prepare a room for me, and, in the mean 
while, made me sit in a sort of pantry behind the 
kitchen. She concluded, I suppose, that I must, 
being a lady, also be unsociable and prefer soli- 
tude. J] did not much like that pantry, with a 
lonely candle flaring in the wind, and the sea 
roaring sullenly without. Besides, I have gre- 
garious propensities. I like to associate with 
my fellow-creatures and hear their voices. <A 
good deal of talking went on in the kitchen be- 
tween the couple 1 had seen there, and | was 
glad of it. ‘The discourse could not be of a pri- 
vate nature, so I saw no harm in keeping my 
door ajar and listening. 

a stormy night!’ said the woman's 
voice—and-a very scornful voice it was ; ‘ not it.’ 

‘** There will be a gale before the morning,’ 
replied the man. 

‘“*This speaker had rather heavy and sullen 
tones. The woman answered him with a little 
short’ laugh, more scornful than her voice itself; 
then a great sound of something frying on the 
fire prevented me from hearing the rest, if any 
thing else was, indeed, spoken between these two. 
I could not resist the temptation of peeping at 
them. I saw them very well, though they were 
too much intent on looking at each other to see 
me. 

** The kitchen was an old-fashioned one, with 
a deep stone chimney, as large as many a mod- 
ern reom. The man sat in one corner of this re- 
cess. He was a sturdy young fellow, with a 
woolen cap and jacket, and a pair of huge boots, 
which told me his calling; this was a fisherman. 
The woman stood holding the handle of a frying- 
pan. She was Sylvie, a strong-built girl, with 
red cheeks, harsh features, and a defiant look and 
carriage that struck me. She tossed up her om- 
elet in the pan with a scornful air; then, when it 
was done—and, my dear Sir, it looked delicious- 
ly brown—she went and put it on a dish, which 
she placed before the fisherman with the look 


and attitude of a Medea handing the poisoned 
bowl to Theseus. 

‘** Not that you need be in such a hurry, she 
said; ‘there is a gale, and you will not go out 
to-night.’ 

‘‘The young man put down his knife and fork, 
and looked at her. His features were tanned 
with exposure, but I was struck with the mild 
reproach of his blue eye; and dark as many 4 
wintry gale and many a summer sun had made 
his cheek I could see it reddening with some- 
thing that seemed more like pain than resent- 
ment at the taunt. Harsh-featured though she 
was this Sylvie was awoman. She could not re- 
sist that look. She walked round his chair, put 
her arm around his neck, and softly kissed his 
cheek. Iam not sure that he returned the ca- 
ress. He did not, indeed, reject it, but he leaned 
his elbow on the table, and rested his cheek on 
his hand, like one in pain, and all the while—so 
foolish are lovers—the omelet was getting cold. 

** Sylvie, indeed, was the first to remember the 
fact. She kissed him again. I saw her sin had 


been a deep one; then pushed the plate nearer to | 


him, and uttered an imperative ‘ Mangez donc.’ 

‘** Mr. Grant, a friend of mine, once assured 
me that man was made to obey woman; and he 
kindly added, that when he did not comply with 
that law of his nature every thing was at sixes 
and sevens. I dare not follow his conjecture 
thus far, but sure am I that Jean—so was the 
fisherman called—fulfilled the first part of Mr. 
Grant’s proposition to the letter. 

‘*Hle put by his dejected looks, took up his 
knife and fork, and went through that delicious 
omelet, and a pound of bread, and a jugful of ci- 
der with the heartiest good-will. Sylvie, though 
still busy about the kitchen, kept him in conver- 
sation. Her talk was, to me, very peculiar. 

** * Do listen to it—how itroars!'she said. It 
was plain she meant the sea by that scornful ‘ it.’ 
‘One would think it is going to eat us all up— 
cliffs, village, church, and all !’ 

‘* This ironical speech was followed by anoth- 
er little short laugh, which seemed like a note of 
defiance to the Atlantic without. 

‘* Jean took the part of the sea. 

** * Tt gives us fish,’ he said, ‘and fish gives us 
money, and—’ 

‘* Sylvie stamped her foot and shook her clench- 
ed hands, but not at him. 

‘**] hate it,’ she stammered; ‘I hate it.’ 

“This is a very extraordinary woman,’ I 
thought; ‘she evidently has a quarrel with the 
sea 


** And still the placid Jean took the poor per- 
secuted ocean’s part. 

** *God made it,’ he said, ‘ and—’ 

** Sylvie would not let him go on. 

‘* « He also made devils,’ she interrupted ; ‘and 
I hate the devil, and I hate the sea.’ 

‘** She looked sullen and really angry now ; but 
Jean was evidently a blunderer. 

‘¢*T know you were afraid of it once, and—’ 

**No saeal of his was to be completed this 
evening. 

‘** Afraid!’ she screamed, at the pitch of her 
shrill voice. ‘I afraid of the sea! If I were a 
man I would ride over it. I would whip it,’ she 
added, working herself up to a sort of rage, and 
unconscious in her wrath, poor girl, that she was 
only a plagiarist of the Persian King. 

‘**T can not tell you how this girl began to in- 
terest me. I would not have lost a word of what 
followed for any thing. However, I am not go- 
ing to repeat all that passed between Sylvie and 
her lover. The meaning and substance of it 
was that Jean, though a fisherman, and evident- 
ly only waiting the turning of the tide to go off, 
stood in that calm, and yet deep dread of the 
sea which you find in the very bravest of his 
class; and that Sylvie, in her insolent detiance 
of the mighty element, looked upon such dread 
or awe—call it what you will—as a sort of cow- 
ardice, which she scorned. This feeling of hers 
she wanted Jean to share, and she became a very 
Circe in her endeavors to c him out of his 
own belief into her own. She praised him, she 
laughed at him, she was fond and sarcastic, and 
it availed her not. Jean smoked his pipe placid- 
ly, and heard her out, and when he had done, 
got up with a quiet ‘ Au revoir, Sylvie.’ 

*** Au revoir,’ she answered, shortly; but she 
soon repented her unkindness. She followed 
him to the door, and lingered there a while with 
him, then came back and sat in his vacant chair, 
looking as dreamily at the embers on the hearth 
as any heroine in a novel. 

‘* Presently the landlady of the White Horse 
came down, and informed me that my room was 
ready. On hearing her mistress Sylvie had 
started up from her dream and busied herself 
about the kitchen. She was stooping over the 
fire as I passed on my way up stairs. Her bent 
face looked flushed; and it seemed to me that 
this harsh, defiant scorner of the sea had been 
crying. 

*** You have a very strange girl,’ I said to the 
landlady, as I got up to my room. 

“**Strange! Surely not. There is no one 
Cheval Blanc, thank Heaven!’ 

***Oh! not mean unpleasant! 
but she does so hate the _ Sains § 

** * It would be strange if she did not, consider- 
ing that the sea took from her father, brother, 
and betrothed in one night.’ So Jean was not 
a first love, poor fellow! That was why she 
snubbed him so. 

*** I thought,’ said I, ‘that fine young fellow 
down stairs was Sylvie's sweet-heart.’ 

***So he is; but his elder brother was her be- 
trothed. Jean had always liked Sylvie, how- 
ever; and after the misfortune had happened, 
two years ago, he gradually persuaded her to list- 
en to him, and they are to be married next win- 
ter.’ 

_“* Father, brother, and betrothed lost in one 
night! Here were blows enough to crush a wo- 
man; but this red-cheeked, stout-hearted Sylvie 


had not been conquered, not she! She had the 
spirit of a heroine, had that cook in a village inn. 
I admired her, and I said so. My landlady 
looked grave. 

*¢ «Svivie was a first-rate cook. No one could 
equal her in an omelet aux fines herbes, and her 
onion-soup was like none other ;’ but the owner 
of the Cheval Blanc thought this open hatred of 
the sea a mere defiance of Providence. She did 
not admire it, not a bit. 

** What was more, she was not very willing to 
talk about it. Perhaps she had some supersti- 
tious dread lest the chastisement due to Sylvie's 
= gd should be visited on the whole house- 

; and though this apprehension was not suf- 
ficient to counterbalance the merits of Sylvie's 
omelet and onion-soup, it was strong enough, 
maybe, to render her silent. 

‘The ignorant, unless they happen to be gift- 
ed with naturally strong and observant minds, 
care little for those peculiarities of character 
which do not affect daily life. Another girl, a 
sort of chamber-maid, who came up when her 
mistress had departed, proved equally impene- 
trable. Sylvie was a good girl, she said, and 
she must have her own way. It was dreadful 
to lose one’s father, brother, and lover in one 
night—but then, Jean was so good, and so forth. 
Beyond this I could not lead her; yet some 
glimmerings of Sylvie’s past life I gathered from 
her. Jean’s imputation had been a true one; 
Sylvie had been afraid of the sea, afraid and 
fond of it before her great calamity. She had 
loved its grandeur and beauty, but she had never 
ventured more than once upon it. Sea-sickness 
had been her excuse; but fear, said Josephine, 
had been her real reason. And now fear and 
love had turned to this deadly hate. 

** My bed was a good one—as good a one as 
I ever slept on, but my eyes did not close once 
the whole of that night. ‘The wind blew with a 
wild, desolate moan, and the sea beat at the foot 
of the cliff with a deafening voice—such a voice 
as you never hear save from the Atlantic in its 
fury. ‘Toward morning the great din gradually 
lessened, and I fell into a slight doze. When I 
woke, Sylvie stood before me with a jug of warm 
water, which I had ordered the evening before 
for that hour. 

*** What a night we have had!’ I said. 

*** Yes,’ she replied, carelessly; ‘a rough 
night and strong wind.’ 

‘*** But it was the sea which made that terrible 
noise.’ 

‘*Sylvie did not answer. I was a stranger, 
and not to me would she pour forth the story of 
her wrongs and of her hatred. I longed to ques- 
tion her, but dared not. That girl had suffered 
much, and sorrow is, or ought to be, a guard 
from all intrusive questioning. I dressed myself 
and went out. The village lay in a narrow cleft 
of the rocks behind me. Before me I saw the 
shingly beach, a long stretch of gray sea, with 
deep sharp ridges of white foam, a cloudy, tem- 
pestuous sky, and high up on the cliffs to my 
left a little church and church-yard. The tide 
was out. I wandered away among the briny 
rocks, whence the long sea-weed had been torn 
by the angry waves; dead crabs and sea ane- 
mones floated in the shallow pools of sea-water ; 
every thing had suffered from the night's tem- 

. I thought of the young fisherman, and 
wondered how he had fared. I had expressed 
some uneasiness on his account before I left the 
inn, but my landlady had replied, hurriedly, that 
there was no fear; that Jean and his compan- 
ions had got out of the reach of the storm long 
before it began. As Sylvie, whom I had not 
perceived when I spoke, then emerged from a 
dark corner of the kitchen, I did not know 
whether the reply was dictated by truth or by 
kindness. 

**T never did like suspense in narrative. Of 
course, you know what is coming, because if it 
were not coming I shotld not have had this story 
to tell. As I was wandering among the rocks, 
thinking rather anxiously of the poor fellow, a 
shrill, wild cry, that was scarcely human, s0 des- 
perate was its agony, was heard over the whole 
beach. I felt struck with horror. At first I saw 
nothing, for a sharp point of cliff stood between 
me and the spot whence that cry had proceeded. 
I hurried on, I saw a group, I joined it. There 
lay Jean himself, and bending above him there 
was Sylvie, ashy white, and after uttering that 
wild cry, silent as death, The men in woolen 
caps and jackets around me spoke. Jean’s boat 
must have been caught almost by the first wave 
when he went out, and at once dashed to pieces. 
Not a board, not an atom of it, but had been car- 
ried away by the waves; but, as if the angry sea 
wanted to answer Sylvie’s defiance with another 
defiance more deadly than any she could hurl at 
it, it had, after ruthlessly playing with the corpse 
of her lover, like a tiger with its prey, cast it 
aloft on a ledge of rock, and left it there beyond 
the reach of the surge; a memorial both of its 
power and of its vengeance. 

**T looked at the poor girl. How could she 
survive such a moment:s this? But she did 
survive it, and, what is mre, that new agony did 
not conquer her. She loc (ed up from her lover's 
dead body. At once t!_; talking around her 
ceased; save for the digant moaning of the 
still angry sea and the\ghdden cry of a sea- 
gull over our heads—@] was still. Sylvie 
clenched her hands; shg fastened her burn- 
ing eyes on the moving-gray line which was 

from us, and ir a low voice she ut- 
tered the following words, or if you like to call 
them so, im ions: |; 

*“**Oh! you cruel, greedy, devouring sea! 
Never—never, till I die, shall my eyes rest 
upon you again! Never—never !’ 

**She rose and walked away. This was Syl- 


vie's vengeance. She had been conquered by her 
enemy, she knew; and yet she could not con- 
fess it; but that her foe might not be forever 
| taunting her with her defeat; that in storm it 
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might not remind her of this night's cruel 
work; that in sunshine and fair weather it 
might not seem to say: ‘Such I could ‘have 
been for you, and such I would not be :’ Syl- 
vie vowed never to gaze on it again till she 
died.” 
‘‘ You do not mean to say she kept that vow ?” 
I here remarked. 
. Berry, ‘‘ that 


‘*T mean to say,” replied : 
while I staid at the Cheval Bifgnc she kept that 


vow. She followed her loyer to his grave in the 
little church-yard up on the hill, whence the sea 
is visible on every side, and she never once raised 
her eves from the ground. She came home, she 
resumed her duties in the kitchen after a day or 
two, and still she would not look at her enemy. 
The position of the Cheval Blanc required con- 
stant vigilance, but that vigilance Sylvie exer- 
cised. 1 watehed her very keenly and very close- 
ly: others watched her too ; but no one ever found 
Sylvie in fault. She had her enemies, and I know 
that some of them were cruel enough to come to 
the inn to ensnare her into breaking her vow, 
but Sylvie foiled them all. Nay, more, I believe 
this girl never once mentioned the word ‘sea’ 
after her great woe. Night and day she heard 
it moan aiound her dwelling; from morning till 
‘ wight, she had but to raise her eyes in order to 
see it; but Sylvie was dumb as well as blind, so 
far as the sea was concerned. She ignored it 
utterly. There lay a great and deep grief buried 
under that silence, I have no doubt. As the 
ocean waves pass calmly over many a lost 
mariner, so Sylvie’s quiet bearing only served 
to conceal many a dead hope within. Life 
was over for her now. She had loved twice, 
and her last venture had not fared better than 
the first. Sylvie was not the woman to have a 
third love. ‘That vow of hers was the seal—the 
grave-stone, if you like—of her youth. I do not 
mean to say that she doated on Jean. My be- 
lief is, she cared very little for him ; but, per- 
haps, because she loved him less, she felt a re- 
morse from which her first bereavement had been 
free. She had arged him on to his destruction. 
He might have sailed that night even if she had 
not spoken ; but if she had said a word to detain 
him, he would have staid. Every one in the 
village said so, and to me Sylvie seemed to be 
ever brooding over the dreary remembrance of a 


great sin. Thus her vow was half atonement 
and half revenge.” 
I like character. Itisa remnant of the unciv- 


ilized times, which vanishes daily, and gets as 
rare and precious as an old coin. Mrs. ‘ 
account of this stern, vindictive woman and her 
vow interested me; and I do believe that, if I 
had not already been determined to go to the 
Cheval Blane, Sylvie would have taken me thith- 
ér. ‘The incidents of my journey were few and 
uninteresting, and I reached France, the prov- 
ince, and finally, the little sea-side fishing-town, 
or village, where the Cheval Blanc and Sylvie 
vere to be found, in safety. When I saw this 
wild place, buried in the crags—a sort of human 
éyrie, with the sullen Atlantic forever beating 
against the rude cliffs ‘midst which it is built 
it seemed to me that Sylvie’s case, and her 
hatred of her enemy, lost their strangeness. 
This was the very place for a haughty heart 
to rebel against those stern and pitiless powers 
of nature which are ever crushing us with ruth- 
less might, scorning our sorrows and our tears 
as things of no worth. But how did Sylvie man- 
age not to look at the sea? That puzzled me 
strangely. It was visible from every house, it 
seemed to me, and when I reached the Cheval 
l,lane I doubted if one of the windows of that 
dwelling could claim exemption from a sea-view. 
\\ herever I tarned I saw a broad blue line meet- 
ing a paler blue sky. 

The landlady came out to receive me. Great 
vere her transports when I said that Mrs. Berry 
had sent me. Here, alas! or rather, here luck- 
ily, was no heroic sternness of character, but a 
plain, candid love of lucre. How she expatiated 
on the merits of the place! How sure she was 
that it could eclipse in time, and of course, with 
due patronage, all the upstart, worthless, cheat- 
ing places along the coast! None of them, she 
solemnly assured me, could compare with this. 

** And Sylvie,” I said, at length thrusting in a 
word, ‘* has she looked at the sea ?” 

I spoke low, for, though a pale, sickly woman 
stood in the kitchen, and I thought that this was 
not Sylvie, I did not wish to be overheard. The 
landlady looked a little confused, and winked 
two or three times very rapidly, while the wo- 
man, raising her downcast eyes, stared at me. 
‘That stern, sorrowful look, full of reproach, and 
not without a sort of angry dignity, told me that 
this pale, worn creature, who looked fifty if she 
looked a day, was Mrs. Berry’s red-cheeked, 
stoutly-made servant-girl. I felt ashamed and 
vexed, and I left the room without saying an- 
other word. The landlady followed me out, and 
Was quite voluble and communicative. 

‘* Yes, that is poor Sylvie,” she said, with a 
sigh; ‘she is dying, says the doctor—heart- 
complaint, but nothing will make her give in; 
nothing. She will go on working.” 

‘* And she has never looked at the sea ?” 

**Oh! never. She would die rather than look 
at it. She is not right there, you know,” and 
Madame tapped her forehead. Ay, there it is; 
unless you are like your neighbor, “‘you are not 
right there.” Why, Z have been told that J am 
not right there! I say it is my neighbor who is 
wrong in that important part, and who shall 


prove that it is 1? 

With feelings rather provoked with that fool- 
ish landlady, I dismissed her a little shortly, after 
ordering a dinner, which the fated hands of Sylvie 
herself were to prepare. 

Up it came ere long; onion-soup such as I 
had never tasted, an omelet such as I had not 
imagined in my dreams, were among the items. 
Sylvie was an admirable cook. Yes; this wo- 
man, worthy to be the daughter of the Atrida, 


so far as the mere power of hating went, under- 
stood cookery in all its niceties. She was a born 
genius in an art where professors are many and 
geniuses are rare.. If she had brought up the 
meal herself, I should have proposed to her to 
leave the Cheval Blanc and come to my inland 
home. No danger of the sea there; but I dare 
say that even if, forgetting her complaint, I had 
been so foolish as to make this proposal, Sylvie 
would have declined it. Of course she would. 
She did not want to forget the sea, not she; she 

to hear it, to remember it constantly, 
and to hate it on. 


of my stay. My questions had put 
Sylvie on her and whenever I came near 
the kitchen vanished into its deepest and 


As I passed by the kitehen one day, I saw that 
Sylvie was not there. In her stead Josephine 
— to the cooking. I asked if Sylvie was 


“* Very ill,” she replied, emphatically, ‘‘ but 
she evould go all the same.” 

**Go where ?” I naturally inquired. 

**To the church- yard. She is having Jean 
taken up from his grave to put him beside his 
brother and her father: Her brother was never 
found.” 

Here, then, was an opportunity of seeing Sylvie. 
I climbed up the hill to the church-yard, a poor 
little place; with many hillocks, a few black 
wooden crosses, and not one stone slab. The 
sky was dark and threatening, the fur sea was 
black as ink, the closed church looked lone and 
gray; very mournful was the aspect of every 
thing around me. The ceremony, if ceremony 
it could be called, was half over when I arrived. 
Four men, wearing scapulars, and belonging to 
a brotherhood that binds itself to such duties, 
had taken up the coffin, and were bearing it to 
another grave at the end of the church-yard. A 
woman in a black cloak, with the hood drawn 
over her head and face—this is a sign of mourn- 
ing—followed them slowly. Suddenly one of 
the dark clouds over us broke, and it began to 
rain heavily. Sylvie stopped, unfastened her 
cloak, and, with a strange look of tenderness in 
her sunken eyes, she flung it over the bare coffin, 
so that the rain should not reachit. Oh! Jean, 
if you had not been loved in life, you surely were 
loved in death! The men hastened on. The 
coffin was quickly lowered in the grave, the 
earth shoveled in, and Sylvie stood by till she 
was drenched. I took shelter under the church- 
porch. When all was over she passed by me 
with her wet cloak on her arm, and her eves 
bent on the earth. I heard her say to one of 
the brethren : 

**You are sure there is room for another 
coffin ?” 

** Yes, yes, a plenty of room,” he answered, a 
little roughly; he was a fisherman, I believe, 
and not much used to gentle speech. ‘* There 
is not so much of you now,” he added. 

Poor Sylvie! ‘There was not much of her, 
indeed, nor did that little last long. 

Her exposure to the rain may have served to 
hasten her inevitable end. ‘Three days after 
this Josephine burst into tears as she laid the 
cloth for my dinner. Sylvie had had a fainting 
fit and been taken to her room, and the doctor 
had said that she was dying. I could believe it. 
I had caught a glimpse of Sylvie that morning, 
and if ever death were written on a human face, 
it was written upon hers. ‘The girl left me, but 
I let my dinner get cold. ‘Through the open 
window I saw a smiling blue sea, ‘* Poor 
Sylvie,” I thought, ‘‘ your enemy, as you call it, 
was too much for you, after all. It broke your 
heart, and what does it care for your poor human 
anger! Better have looked at it, Sylvie, and 
blessed the Hand that chasteneth in its mercy, 
than have hated the poor unconscious instru- 
ment of your woe.” 

When [ went out for my walk on the beach, 
after dinner, I asked how Sylvie was. The land- 
lady shook her head: *‘ Sylvie was very bad in- 

eed.” 


- What was this girl to me that her fate should 
make me sad? And yet itdid. We all, if the 
truth were known, have ~_e and lost in the 
great game of life. Some love, and some 
lose health, and some*—worse fate of all—lose in- 
nocence. So, whatever our loss may be, we are 
sure to be akin if we will but look back on the 
past. In my youth I too had had a sad story, 
very different from this Sylvie’s, but still a sad 
story enough, and I too had ventured and lost. 
So my heart yearned, whether I liked it or no, to 
this poor fellow-sufferer of mine. Wherever I 
turned I still thought of her. On that ledge of 
rock Jean had been found. [lis grave lay up 
there on the hill; I had seen it this very morn- 
ing, with a faded wreath of garden flowers placed 
upon it by a hand that would soon be nerveless 
and still; and, as there is no interest like the hu- 
man interest, I looked carelessly at the glorious 
sunset I had come out to see. Purple clouds, 
on which the sun rode like a conqueror, waves 
of molten gold or liquid emerald, all the splendor 
and pageantry of nature were nothing to me then, 
nothing so much as the mystery of a stern, though 
obscure, woman’s heart. Would Sylvie look at 
the sea as she had said she would when she was 
dying? Above all, would she forgive it, or would 
she die with the stain of that unchristian wrath 
on her soul? 

When I went back to the inn I found Joseph- 
ine crying in the kitchen. ; 

‘*Is Sylvie dead?” I asked, struck with the 
solemn silence of the house. 

‘*No,” she sobbed, ‘‘but they are going to 
undo the shutters.” 

This requires explanation. When Sylvie took 
her vow she caused the shutters in her room to 
be nailed up, for as her window faced the sea 
she would not trust any of the usual fastenings. 


A gust of wind might open them and betray her. | whistle! 


And now Sylvie, knowing that her hour was at 
hand, had asked for her shutters to be undone, 
that she might see her enemy before she died, I 
suppose. I knew where her room was. Often 
had that sternly-closed window, when I saw it 
outside, told me the story of a mind darkened 
by aftlietion with the blackness of a volunta 

night. I stole up stairs very softly; Sylvie’s 
door was open, a group stood around the chair 
in which she sat propped up by pillows. How 
ghastly pale she looked in the gray light! No 
one spoke, but a man on a ladder outside was 
already hammering and wrenching out the nails 
which fastened the shutters. Every blow of his 
tools sounded to me like a knell. How sure 
Sylvie must be that she was dying! Presently 
the last fastening gave way, the two shutters 
were slowly folded back, and the open window 
framed a divine picture: a beetling crag, a vast- 
ness of blue sky, a glowing horizon, and the in- 
finite expanse of a deep azure sea breaking softly 
on a quiet shore. Sylvie started up; her pale 
cheeks flushed ; she clasped her hands; she gave 
the sea she had so loved, so feared, so hated a 


- long, passionate look, then, without uttering one 


word, she sank back and died. 


** Well, Josephine,” I said to the girl, the next 
morning, ‘‘did Sylvie forgive the sea, do you 
think ?” 


** Sylvie died like a Christian, monsieur,” rath- 
er tartly answered the girl, ‘‘ and Christians must 
forgive their enemies.” 

a Very true; but did Sylvie forgive that ene- 
my?” 

‘*T do not know, monsieur; it was her busi- 
ness, not mine,” dryly retorted Josephine; *‘* be- 
sides,” she thoughtfully added, ‘‘ if she did hate 
the sea, poor thing, it was as we hate, or ought 
to hate, the Evil One, you know.” 

Was it so? Was Sylvie’s a moral hate, if I 
may so speak, misplaced and mistaken in its ob- 
ject, but not unjustifiable in its source? To say 
the truth, reader, I fear not. I fear there were 
dark depths in that woman’s soul, depths which 
she herself had never sounded. 1 fear that hers 
was not the abhorrence of evil, but the rebellion 
of a stern pride against pitiless strength. I fear 
it, but, remembering the deep religious faith of 
her race, I also hope that she repented of her sin, 
and that Heaven has had mercy on one who suf- 
fered much and died of her grief. 

They buried her the next day near Jean. There 
she sleeps, with the waves ever breaking and 
roaring at the foot of the cliff on which stands 
the little church with its dead around it. 


WANDERING WILLIE. 


WILLIE went out one morning 
The first of the sun to see; 

He heard a rivulet laughing, 
‘*T follow you home,” said he. 

The river had run for a thousand years, 
Willie had lived for three. 


Down by the singing river 
The rushes had made their bed ; 

"Tis me to be king of the castle,” 
Said Will, with a haughty head. 

He shouldered a reed as‘a sentry’s gun, 
Pacing with martial tread. 


Old mother sheep was feeding— 
‘* What brings him, that boy, this way?” 
She slowly came after Willie, 
The warrior edged away ; 
The one that was dumb was in earnest then, 
Neither enjoyed the play. 


**This is the giant,” said Willie, 
‘* And I am the valiant knight ; 

If only he would not come quite so close, 
I think I should like to fight.” 

The sheep followed closer, and closer yet, 
Willie grew white with fright. 


Over the hedge went Willie, 
And into the ditch fell he; 

The ground it was soft, and no limb was scarred, 
Save only one dimpled knee. 

**This is the mortal combat, 
And I am the slain,” said he. 


**Carry me home, ye maidens,” 
As nurse with a frown appears. 
“T am a weary pilgrim, 
Lost for a hundred years.” 

** Moments,” said nurse, serenely ; 
She may have had private fears. 
“* Nobody missed me!” cried Willie, 

The hero dissolved in tears. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Wuy should an order for the new bottoming of a 
pele of boats be treated with reverence ?— Because it's 
a sole ‘em 


On a recent occasion one of our friends was 
down from Albany, and it a luck 
have it—that there sat te to him, in the cars, a 
gentleman with remarkably Jong legs, which he was 
ng 


not very icular about 
into our friend's knees. Op the ar- 


~ , the 

ong - leg man observ “| 
neighbor, “I shall get ont and J YY 
stretch my lege a as we wait ten ‘ 
minutes.” “For 


Sir, don’t do that !” said our friend, 
“for I am quite sure they are too 
long by half already.” 


“My friend,” said a person 
to an acquaintance at fee | 
wish you would loan me two qnar- 
ters to cross the ferry; I hain’t gota 
dollar in the world.” “ Well, I wonld 
like to know,” was the reply, “ what 
difference it makes to a man who 
haen’t got a dollar in the world 
which side of the river he is on ?” 


“The P 


Nottoe or Motios—The railway 
Troops for 


THE RITUALISTIC SHIRT. 
A Sweet Thing for the Laity. 


A VERY SMALL BOY'S COMPOSITION—STB- 
JECT, “ GIRLS.” 
I don't like girls. Girls is different from What 
is. Girls don't play marbles, and also don’t play hook- 
ey. I played hookey once, and got whip for it. 
Girls sometimes gets whipped, but not so much as 
boys; their clothes ain't so well suited for it: that is 
the reason, I sup . I never sees girls play base- 
ball, but they say they doin Boston. There is plent 
o sin an ne. when 
f giris in Bost big orga Last year, wh 
was young, the teacher made me set with the girls be- 
cause I was Renenty. I cried. Big boys like girls 
better than little Yr I went on a sleigh-ride one 
me with my sister Nancy and Tom Sykes. We were 
go ng to New Hartford, and when we got up by Pegz's 
vern, Tom asked me to look in the bottom of the 
sleigh for his whip ; I was looking he fired off 
a o F bim if he had any more t oer, 
and he said no, but he fired off another when I wasn't 
ag Girls don't like to have men kies them : 
they always say “don't.” If they wasn’t fools they 
would turn theft heads the other way, but they never 
do that. I saw Tom kiss Nancy once, and I went and 
told my mother. Then my mother pat me to bed. 
When a girl takes ont her handkerchief fn the street 
to wipe her nose the young men who earn their living 
by standing in front of the Pine block always wipe 
their noses at the same time if they see her. Girls » t 
married sometimes, but not akways. Thoee that dun’t 
t married don’t want to. \When they gef married 
they have a wedding-cake. I like wedding-cake, bnt 
I - 3 is see any fun in getting married, especially to 
a girl. 


A Sraup Act—Treading upon people's toes. 


An advertisement of cheap shoes in a country paper 
has the following nota bene: * les wishing these 
cheap shoes will do well to call soon, as they won't 
last long.” 


Rat_way Bonps—Conpling irons. 
SrrciaL Rerorters—Signal-guns. 


TO A LADY WHO KISSED HER HAND TO ME. 
Such kisses have no taste: I own 
They leave me cold as any stone; 
Kisses are fruit which worthless be 
Unless we pluck them from the tree. 


An eloquent orator proposes to “‘ grasp a ray of light 
from the great orb of day, spin it into threads of go 
and with them weave a shroud in which to wrap the 
whirlwind which dies upon the bosom of our Western 
prairies." We fear the machinery will break befure 
the fabric is through the loom. 


VALUABLE RECIPES. 

To remove freckles, cut them out with a razor and 
throw them away. They will never return. 

To bring out a mustache, tie it to a strong cord, 
twenty feet long, to the other end of which attach a 
heavy smvoothing-iron, and throw the latter from a 
fourth story window. 

To produce a fair ain. to sea in a cra 
old boat, + hapa you get jnto your face wi 

white. 

To get rid of red hair, hold your head for a few 
minutes in a strong biaze of gas. 

To preserve your eyes, put them in a bottle filled 
wi ule 

o avoid corpnience, quit eating. 

To conceal bad teeth, keep your moath shat. 

To keep ont of debt, acquire the reputation of a ras- 
cal, and no one will trust yon. 

To become a complete book-keeper, borrow al! the 
books you can and never return them. 

To keep your doors from being broken open by 
burglars, don’t close them. 

o keep out of a fight, by yourself. 
a watch. 


day, heard a eable o chelor make the 
grumbling remark : “Omnibuses were not made for 
elephants. 


To this she replied: “Sir, omnibuses 
are like Noah's ark, intended to carry all sorts of 


A clergyman, in the course of a sermon, recently re- 
* You need clasp your hands 
n er that you can't get them open w e con- 
tribut! n-box comes round.” 
The followin b, which appeared in the London 
at the present day: 
Chloe — of and wool, 
te and pomatum a pound: 
Ten verde of gay ribbon to deck her sweet skull, 
And gauze it round.” 


“Well, what is it that causes the saltness of the 
water of the ocean?” inqnired a teacher of a bright 
little boy. ‘The cod-fish,” replied the little original, 


A RECRUITING SERGEANT. 


has sent a Recruiting Officer to the United States. te eni:st 
Papal Guard. Gari has protested."’—Ocean Telegram. 
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NEW YORK YACHT CLUB REGATTA, June 18, 1868—THE START FROM THE STAKE-BOAT IN THE NARROWS.—{Ses Pacr 420.) 
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FIRE-ENGINE 
EXPLOSION. 


For the second time 
in the ‘history of steam ' 
fire-engines—now twelve 
or fifteen years old—an 
explosion has occurred. 
The first took place in 
Cincinnati several years 
ago, and was attended 
with severe loss of life. 
The second occurred in 
New York, with equally 
disastrous effect. We 
give on this an il- 
lustration of the latter 
casualty. 

At nine o'clock on the 
evening of June 18 a fire 
was discovered in the top 
floor of No. 53 Bowery, 
nearly opposite the Old 
Bowery ‘Theatre; and 
among the several steam- 
engines which hurried to 
the spot was that of 
Company No. 1, the first 
steam-engine built for 
New York. The fire was 
soon extinguished, and 
the Company was under 
orders **to take up” the 
hose, preparatory to re- 
turning to the engine- 
house, when a most terri- 
ble explosion occurred. 
At the same moment an 
act of the performance 
at the Old Bowery Thea- 
tre had just concluded, 
and a crowd of men and 
boys poured out of the 
theatre upon the side- 
walk‘and very near to 
the engine. ‘The explo- 
sion was frightful in its 
effect. The huge ma- 
chine was lifted as by a 
giant hand clear from the 
street, poised an instant 
in mid-air, then sent with 
terrible force, crushing 
and crushed, upon the 
sidewalk. Masses of 
iron, grate-bars, and 
pieces of rods were torn 
from the frame-work and 
hurled through the crowd of human beings, 
being thrown in some instances a distance of 
one hundred feet. The steam from the rent 
boiler seethed and scalded its way through the 
dense mass of humanity at the same moment, 
and with both the scalding steam and the man- 
gling iron came the terrible noise of the explo- 
sion, as it shook the neighboring houses, and 
with it that still more awful sound, the shrieks 
of human agony. Our engraving represents the 
scene at this moment. | 

The dieaster resulted in the instantaneous 
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give a far truer represent- 


man 


Hi 


EXPLOSION OF A STEAM FIRE-ENGINE IN THE BOWERY, NEW YORK, Jeune 18, 1868. 


death of four persons, and the wounding of twen- 
ty-three others, one of whom died soon after 
reaching the hospital, and others are supposed 
to be fatally injured. 


DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE. 


Tue photograph frequently lies; it is never 
_ absolutely true. Every artist knows that only 
_ flat surfaces can be represented by the photo- 
| graph with perfect fidelity, and that every pro- 


THE RIGHT HON, W. EB. GLALSTONE. 


tuberance is 


therefore, the nose must appear larger than it | 


ought, and all other prominenees will be propor- 
tionally exaggerated. Apart from this exaggera- 
tion, there is a still more important falsehood. 
The expressjpn of the face is true only for that 
mdment which is fixed upon for its representa- 
tion, and is consequently false to every other 
moment of that face’s infinitely varied symbolism. 
Hence portrait-painting has, notwithstanding its 
greater expense, survived photography. Hence, 
too, it frequently happens that character-sketches 


¥ ation of the countenance 


than the best photo- 
graphs. Even the cari- 
catures in Punch of the 
portraits of British states- 
men give us more faithful 
pictures than the sun can 
i Mii} make, for their exagger- 
ation is not artificial, but 


4 


gives prominence tochar- 
acteristic features. Pic- 
torial, like dramatic rep- 
resentation, demands this 
exaggeration in order to 
fidelity, because it is only 
representation, and needs 
this help to make it as ef- 
fective as the reality. 

Theaccompanying por- 
traits of and 
GLADSTONE are charac- 
ter - sketches, and  illus- 
trate what we have just 
said. They are not so 
much exaggerated as the 
portraits in Punch, and 
yet sufficiently so to bring 
before us the living men. 
The dress, the pose, and 
the cast of the counte- 
nances, all tend to this 
one effect, and the sem- 
blance to reality so strong- 
ly affects us that we for- 
get that it is only a sem- 
blance after all. 

There are in Great 
Britain no other two 
men whose portraits, thus 
produced, would interest 
our readers equally with 
these. Theyarethe lead- 
ing antagonists, not sim- 
ply in the struggle of 
two great parties for 
power, but in one of the 
mightiest conflicts which 
ever agitated the minds 
and hearts of English- 
men. 

These men are as dif- 
ferent as the artist has in 
these portraits represent- 
ed them. They belong 
to different races; while 
GLADSTONE was at Ox- 
ford, DisRAELI was a 


Ni 


rated in size. Ina portrajt, | wandering Jew in Syria, without wealth or po- 


sition. ‘Their education and experience have 
been alike diverse. In GLApDsToNE we_.remark 
at once the ease of the polished scholaf, the 
practical, far-seeing sagacity of the earnest and 
accomplished statesman. ‘To this man, we feel, 
success came readily ; wealth and influence were 
for him secure at the outset, and to win the 
highest honors he needed only to be industri- 
ous, patient, and faithful, om the one hand, 
to his conservative instincts, and on the oth- 
er, to his liberal reason and mature convic- 


THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELI. ; 
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tions. He might have to wait, but he need not 
strive. 

How different has it been with DisraELi? 
Greater in genius than GLapsToneg, and with a 
consciousnéss of his greatness, his victories have 
all been won against tremendous odds, wrested 
from the hands of reluctant fate. In his ** Con- 
ingsby” he pictured his own destiny: “ * The 
greatness of this city destroys my misery,’ said 
Coningsby, ‘and my genius shall conquer its 
greatness.’ This conviction of power in the 
midst of despgir was a revelation of intrinsic 
strength. It is indeed the test of a creative 
spirit. From that moment ail petty fears for an 
ordinary future quitted hum. He felt that he 
must be prepared for great sacrifices, for infinite 
sufferings; that there must devolve on him the 
bitter inheritance of obscurity, envy, and ' 
vulgar prejudice, base criticism, petty hostilities ; 
but the dawn would break and the hour arrive 
when the welcome morning hymn of his success 
und his fame would sound and be re-echoed.” 
J)iskaeLi had mighty aspirations, and he has at 
length gained the summit of the hard hill up 
which he had been climbing for more than a 
score of years. How long he will remain there 
rests upon the decision of the people in the ap- 
proaching election. 

With all his impassioned inspirations Disrak.t 
scarcely ever loses his temper, and is not excelled 
in courtesy and urbanity—certainly not by his 
great rival, who, from the very earnestness of 
his feeling, is sometimes hot-headed and rash. 
GLADSTONE rests all his chances for success upon 
the sincenty of his convictions, ‘isRaAELI upon 
his conscious power. The former, in the face 
of defeat, retires; the latter, not so scrupulous 
in his use of instrumentalities, gives up the field 
only after he has wielded every available weapon 
and thoroughly searched every weak spot in the 
armor of his fue. To-day Disraet will predict 
revolution as the result of the policy of his an- 
tayonists, and to-morrow he will willingly use 
sedition for the accomplishment of his own ends. 
GLApsTonE thinks of England, Disraevi only 
of himself. And it is a curious feature in the 
present conflict between these twc men—between 
the strongest party leader and the greatest states- 
man of England—that their former positions in 
regard to the Church Establishment have been 
exactly reversed. GLAvsTone, hitherto the 
ablest defender of Church and State, now aims 
with one blow to destroy that establishment in 
Ireland: while Disrarii, who formerly de- 
nounced the Irish Church as an injustice to Ire- 
land, has now become its strongest champion. 
‘This fact is significant. DisrRakrci, on partisan 
grounds, advocates the perpetuation of what he 
kuows to be an outrage upon Ireland, while 
GLAbstoNni would have justice done in spi‘e of 
uny injurious effect which might ensue to that 
alliance between the Church and State of which 
he has always been an advocate. GLADSTONE 
obliterates his own prejudices when justice de- 
mands aud upportunity tavors reform, while Dis- 
RALLI stands ready to use any prejudice—even 
oue Which be has never adopted as his owu—:vr 
the advancemeut of his seltish designs. 


Ix the window of Wreeter & WILSON, No. 625 
Broadway, may be seen their Paris Gold Medal, 
an illustration of the Exposition at Paris; their 
No. J and No. 300,000 Sewing Machine (the for- 
mer having been in constant use fifteen vears) ; 
their new Button-hole Attachment, for families 
and manufacturers, inaking one thousand button- 
holes a day; their new and noiseless machine. 
and a miniature working model, fuc simile of 
WHerLcer & Machine, complete in 
every part, with case of elaborately carved tor- 
tuise-shell, which was one of the mechanical 
gems at the Paris Exposition.—{Mail. | 


Ka.iiston.—To the beautifying influence ot 
Burnett's thousands of ladies owe 
the preservation of their complexions during the 
season. Apply it in the evening, and it will 
undo all the mischief the wind and sun may 
have done to the skin during the day. Tan, 
freckles, morphew, redness, prickly-heat, blotch- 
es, etc., Vanish under its cooling, purifying ope- 
ration, like mists wafted away by the breeze. — 
Com.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


N OTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, AND TAN. The 

only reliable Remedy for those Brown Discolorn- 
tions on the face is PERRY'S MOTH and FRECKLE 
LOTION. _ Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 


Bond St., New York. g#~ Sold every where. 


For BLACK WORMS and PIMPLES on the FACE, 
use Perry's COMEDONE AND Pime_e Remepy. Orde 
from Drugyist, or Dr. B. C. Prexy, 49 Bond St., N. Y. 


$15 GET THE BEST. $15 


OROIDE GOLD WATCH Co., 
IMPURKTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
78 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
Oroide is a pew composition resembling Gold, re- 


tains its color and brilliancy. The OROIDE GOLD 
WATCHES are iv hunting cases (Ladies’ and Gentle- 


_ men's), manufactured at our factory in Switzerland, 


from the best materials, of the most approved style-, 
jeweled, and beautifully finished; are guaranteed re- 
liable TIME-KEEPERS. As tw appearance, durabili- 
ty, etc., have never been surpassed, very seldom equal- 
ed, by watches of the most rare and costly description. 
Warranted one year. Price $15, payable to Express 
on receipt of the Watch. 

In order to protect the public from imposition, have 
concluded to retail our‘celebrated watches. 


ECRET ART OF CATCHING FISH in any water 
as fast as you can puil them out, and no bumbug, 
went for 20c. by JULIUS RISING, Southwick, Mase. 


FRECKLES, PIMPLES, TAN, 
MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNBURN, 
and all eruptions of the SKIN effectually removed by 
PHALON’S “PAPHIAN LOTION.” 
Renders the SKIN and COMPLEXION 
SOFT, FAIR, and BLOOMING. 


anis is the only harmless and reliable remedy for 
diseases of the skin, and has been established 25 years. 


For ladies in the nursery it is of great importance. 


For gentlemen after sharingit allays the sn.arting pain 


and makes the face delightfully cool and pleasant. 
SOAP” 


PHALON’S * PAPHIAN 


THE HANDKERCHIEF 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N.Y. 


Ss. T.—1860.—Z. 


Six P's.— Poets — Painters— Preachers — Players — 
Printers—and Politicians—all suffer from Dyspepsia, 
Nervousness, Loss of Appetite, Liver Complaints, 
and all diseases which they may cure or prevent by 
the use of PLANTATION BITTERS. If those euf- 
ferers took these Bitters, the Poetry would be purer, 
the Paintings grander, the Sermons livelier, the Act- 


THE COUPONS 


Or THE 


First Mortgage Bonds 


THE UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD COMPANY 


DUE JULY ist, 1965. 


_ Will be paid on and after that date, 


ing truer, the Printing neater, and the Politics hon- | 


ester, 
and enables the brain to work healthily. 

Perbaps no article was ever so well endorscd by all 
who have used it. 


MAGNOLIA WATER.—A delightful toilet article 
—superior to Cologne, and at half the price. 


BOOSEY’s 


CHEAP MUSIC. 
Parlor iano-Forte Music. In Books, Fifty Cents Each. 


Brinley Richards’s and G A. Osborne's Twelve 
Fantasias 
Schum wn’s Twenty-two Pieces. . . . . . 
Leyba hs Six Popular Fantasias ..... 
Kuhe’; Eight Fantasias 0’ le 
Strauss’s Seven New Waltzes, etc. . 
Mendelssohn's Music to Midsummer 
Mailed on receipt of price. Catalogues of cheap 
musical on application. 
BOOSEY & CU.. No. 644 Broadway. New York. 


os RY IT” A&$3 Magazine, in clubs of 10, sent half 

a year, “‘on trial,” for $10. or only $leach! Tue 
Joc. iAL. New Vol.—45th 
—beyine with July No. 8.R.WELLS, 389 B'dway, N.Y. 


Foe CAMPAIGN 
MEDALSPINS& BADCES 


KT, 


ADDRESS. 
Ri CHARDS&M 
SS MURRA 


Pe 


Prices from $3 to $10 per 100. We will send to any 
address, postpaid, One Sample, 2c., Three Samples, 
50c., with Price-List. | 

All moneys sent by Post-Office Order at our risk. 
We guarantee full amvunt in goods, at lowest rates, 
for a!l money sent. 


Imitation Ivory Goods. 


Great Improvements made: Patents received, 
MARTINGALE RINGS, $15 and $20 single gross. 
SHEET BUTTONS, red, white, blue, $4 per gross. 
BILLIARD BALLS, $9 and $10 per set. 
CHECKS, $8, $10, and $12 per 100. 


This splendid tonic invigorates the system, — 


Also a great variety of Ivory, Pearl, and Gilt Sleeve 


Buttons, $18 to $150 per gross pair. 
WM. M. WELLING, 571 Broadway, New York. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds for 
uildings. 


CLOTHING! CLOTHING! CLOTHING ! 


Our stock for the present season is of unparalleled 
extent and variety in both MEN’S AND BUuYs'’ 
CLOTHING. Persons at a distance can obtain per- 
fect-titting garments from us, with certainty and dis- 

atch, by the aid of OCR NEW RULES OF SELF- 
MEASUREMENT. Rules and Price-List sent by 
mailon application. FREEMAN & BURR, Clothing 
Warehouse, 124 Fulton St., and 90 Nussau St., N. Y. 


1) ARTLETT MACHINE and NEEDLE DEPOT. 569 
Broadway, N.Y. Needies, &c., for all Machines. 
ARTLETT’'S Reversible Sewing Machines are the 


lowest-priced reliable Machines. Examine different 
styles, or send stamp for circular to Depot, 569 Broad’y. 


A NIP OF A MUSQUITO IS NOTHING, 


For if I have a painful sty, 
I call for Wovoort’s Paint. 

And sop and soak my swcuen eye— 
Extinguish the complaint. 

Why, a sty on the eye-lid is a hundred times worse 
than all the bites of gnats or bedbugs, and I know that 
Wolcott's Pain Paint will cure a sty in less than one 
day, aud I have awful stys. 
with it, and they never break at all, forthe Pain Paint 
evaporates out the inflammation and impurity through 
the pores, instead of having it rot out in corruption, 
as they used to; and oh! how cooling it is to the sur- 
face! I tell you what, Pain Paint istrump. It won't 
ever smart; it don’t color; and if you want to know 
more about it, try it, free of cost, at Dr. WOLCOTT’S 
office, No. 170 Chatham Square, New York, as hun- 
dreds are doing every day, and you will swear that it 
is the very best thing for pain and fever ever invented. 


QUARTER OF A MILLION PIANISTS 
are indebted to Richardson's New Method 
Sor their ability to play well. 

This book continues to be the Standard Method of 
Piano Tustruction throughout the country. Price $3 75. 
Sentp :tpaid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington St., Boston: CHAS. H. DITSON & 
CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


| OR MARRIAGE? 


IN GOLD COIN, Free of Government Tax, 
At the Company’s Office, 
No. 20 NASSAU ST., New Yorx. 


Schedules with twenty or more Coupons wil] now 
be received for examination, and Gold Checks for the 


_ same will be delivered June 30th. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer. 


New Spring Goods 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway. 
A Novel. By 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Buiack, 


An interesting plot, honest, earnest thought, and 
graceful —London jew. 

The com tion of a cultivated mind ; it is full of 
thought, of careful writing, of pithy, of pungent, of 

igrammatical remarks, and it is eloquent in sugges- 

veness.—London 

The tale is simple enough, but well told, and in that 
lies its chief charm.—A thenaeun. 

This novel is one of great power... .It is certainly 
the production of an may almost say 
of a genius—which we should conceive fully capable 
of work. of art that might live.—Spectator, 


sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New 
| Sent by =e postage paid, to any part of the United 


tates, on receipt of the price. 


— 


$10 A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


LARGE SIZE, PRICE $1 00. 


A positive remedy for all kinds of Humor, Scrofula, 
Scurvy), Salt Rheuin, Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Cleera, and all Obstinate Affections of the Skin; 
Mercurial Diseases, and every Taint of the System ; 
Dyspepsia, and those diseases originating in the De- 
rangement of the Digestive Organs, viz.: Bilions Com- 
plaints, Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Headache, Lan 
guor, Loss of Appetite, aperes of Spirits, and Cos- 
tiveness, Prepared at the NEW ENGLAND 
BOTANIC DEPOT, under the supervision of 
GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Boston, Mass. 


$32 
CONV ALESCENCE. 


After a disease has been conquered, there is still 
the weakness that it leaves behind it to be removed. 
Convalescence is a tedious affair. If the enfeebled 
and flaccid muscles, the shattered nerves, the thin and 
watery blood could speak, they would cry for help. 
In too many cases such help as is given them 1s not 
of the right kind. The flery stimulants of commerce 
do harm, They kindle a temporary flame, which is a 
mockery. Their effect passes, and the last state of 
him who uses them is wurse than the first. Not such 
is the effect of 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS. 


Articles. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


_ There is no drawback to its toning properties, It 


Still more, I cure boils | 


has been found 


The Great Medicine of the Age 


for sustaining and bracing up the enfeebled constitu- 
tion—no matter how much debilitated—as it not only 
bestows strength, but soothes the nervous system and 
allays all excitement ofthe brain. While this excel- 
lent preparation possesses such effective properties, 
it is perfectly safe and is agreeable to the taste. 

Attempts have been made to rival it. They have 
failed. Can it be necessary to say why they have 
failed? Ask the recovered dyojpc, .«-. bilious suffer- 
ers, victims of fever and ayue, and nervous subjects 
who have experienced its effects, what they think of 
it. Ask rues, and be guided by what they say. 

As a household medicine it is available at all times 
in cases of indigestion, bilious and other fevers, and 
all diseases arising from an impure condition of the 
stomach or liver. 


A MONTH, AND EXPENSES. 28 Nety | 


640 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Are now finished and in operation. More than twenty 
thousand men are employed, and it is not impossible 
that the entire track, from Omaha to Sacramento, wil! 
be finished in 1869 instead of 1870, 


The UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
receive: 
L—A GOVERNMENT GRANT of the right of 
way, and all necessary timber and other mate- 
rials found along the line of its operations. 


IL.—A GOVERNMENT GRANT of 12,500 acres of 
land to the mile, taken in alternate sections on 
each side cfits road. This is an absolute dona- 
tion, and will be a source of large revenue in 
the future, 


lllL.—A GOVERNMENT GRANT of United States 
Thirty-year Bonds, amounting to from $16,000 
to $48,000 per mile, according te the difficulties 
to be surmounted on the various sections to be 
built. The government takes a second mort- 
gage as security, and it is expected that not 
only the interest, but the principal amount may 
be paid in services rendered by the company in 
transporting troops, mails. &c. 

IV.—A GOVERNMENT GRANT of the right to 
issue its own FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, to 
aid in building the road, to the same amount as 
the U.S. Bonds issued for the same purpose, aici 
no more, Tur GOVERNMENT Permits the-Tru=- 
tees for the First Mortgage Bondholders to de- 
liver the Bonds to the company only as the 
road is completed, and after it has been exam- 
ined by United States Commissioners and pro- 

. nounced to be 1n all respects a first-class rail- 
road. 

V.—A CAPITAL STOCK SUBSCRIPTION from the 
stockholders, of whicn over Eight Million Dollars 
nave been paid in upon the work already done, 
and which will be increased as the wants ofthe 
company require. 

VL—NET CASH EARNINGS on its Way Business, 
that already amount to MORE THAN THE INTER: 
gst on the First Mortgage Bonds. These earn- 
ings are no indication of the vast through traf- 
fic that must follow the opening of the line te 
the Pacific, but they certainly prove that 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


upon such a property, costing nearly three 
times their amount, 


Are Secure beyond any Contingency. 


The Union Pacific Bonds run thirty years, are for 
$1000 each, and have coupons attached. They bear 
annual interest, payable on the first days of January 
and July at the Company's Office in the City of New 
York, at the rate of six percent.in gold. The princi- 
pal is payable in gold at maturity. The price is 102, 
and at the present rate of gold they pay a liberal in- 
come on their cost. 

The company believe that at the present price these 
Bonds are the cheapest security in the market, and re- 
serve the right to advance the price at anytime. Sub- 
scriptions will be received in New York 


AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICE, 
No. 20 NASSAU STREET, 


And by JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Banxezs, 
No, 59 WALL STREET. 


And by Leading Bankers generally throughout the 
United States. 


Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds 
par in New York, and the Bonds will be sent free of 
charge by return express. Parties subscribing through 
local agents, will look to them for their safe delivery. 


A PAMPHLET anv MAP FOR 1868 has just been 
published by the Company, giving fuller information 
than is possible in an advertisement, respecting the 
Progress of the Work, the Resources of the Country 
traversed by the Road, the Means for Construction, 
and the Value of the Bonds, which will be sent free 
on application at the Company's offices or to any of 
the advertised agents. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 
JcuxE 18, 150s. New York. 


& BROTHERS, New York. 
1 
Have just Published: 
L 
HELPS'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spauni-! 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the Ii -- 
tory of og | and to the Government of Colonic-. 


By Arruce Hers, Complete in Four Volume-. 
Vol. JV. just ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


IL 


BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
W. Vol.I. i2mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


IIL. 


LOOMIS’S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
ology. With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. 
By Exias Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
of a “Course of Mathematics.” vo, Sheep extra, 
$2 00, 

IV, 

KRUMMACHER’'S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. By 
Freverick Kecmuacuer, D.D., Author of 
“Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. Translated under the 
express Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. 
Easton, M.A. With a Letter from Dr, Krammacher 
to his American Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the Uni 
< tates, on receipt of the price, 


i 
| | for the toilet, nurseri, and bath, delightfally perfumed, 
oF 25 cents per cake. Sold every where. 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company eel! them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICH LIST OF TEAS. 
Ootone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per Ib. 
Mixxp (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


er Ib. 
ENXouien Beraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 


beet, $1 20 per Ib. 
Impexiat (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 
bb. 
Youxe Hyson (green), 90c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
Ib 


$1 25 per Ib. : 
Unootorer Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per fb. 


GuNPOWDER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frencu Breaxrast anp Corres, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c.; best, 35c. per 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to *‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafier we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them = and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B. — Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 

‘“*THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves 
as branches of our establishment, or copy 
our name either wholly or in part, as they are 

or IMITaTions. 
We have no branches, and do not in any case 
authorize the use of our name. 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 

“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


_ Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


p38): 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 
TO THE LADIES. 
We are Agents for over ONE HUNDRED Foreign 
and Domestic Manufacturers, and are prepared to 
furnish the whole country with DRY and FANCY 
GOODS, SILKS, SHAWLS, JEWELRY, SILVER- 


WARE, FURNITURE, SEWING MACHINES, PI- 
ANOS, &c., &c., at the uniform price of 


ONE DOLLAR FOR EACH ARTICLE. 


Send your clubs of ten and upward for descriptive 
checks, showing what article can be obtained for One 
Dollar, with ten cents fur each check. 


CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 
Presents worth from $3 to $400 sent free of charge 
to agents sending clubs. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 


CUSHMAN & 
10 Arch Street, Boston. 


OMETHING NEW.— Agente wanted to sell 
LENHART’S SPRING FISH-HOOK. The best 
in the market. Send 25 cents for Sample and particu- 
lars. Address LENHART & CO., Box No, 345, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


(ROVE D 


BRONZp 


UMINIUN 


WATCHES, and ROSKOPF’S PEOPLE'S 
WATCH, cased in Swedish silver. The Improved 
Aluminium Bronze is a metal differing entirely from 
any ever offered to the public. Its qualities and re- 
semblance to Gold are such that even judges have been 
deceived. It has seriously occupied the attention of 
scientific men, and has not only called forth the eu- 
logiums of the press in consequence of its peculiar 

roperties, but has also obtained a Gold Medal at the 

aris Exposition. The movements are well finished, 
— regulated, and as all these goods are manu- 
actured in 7 own factory, I am enabled to warrant 
them as excellent time-keepers, Price, from $16 to $22. 

Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent postpatd on demand. 

A fall assortment of Chains, also Alaminiam Bronze 
Cases for Waltham Watches. Goods sent by express, 

-O.D., with charges. 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 

No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


~.! and time. 


warranted by special certificate to kee 


United States by express. Money n 


P accurate time. 

small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as 
costing $150. Also Oroide Chaina, as well made as those of goid, from $2 to $6. 
eed not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are 


™, OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to 

ourselves, precisely like 
long as worn, and as well finished as the best gold ones. These 
§ watches are in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the 
> best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled 
fe and well finished, with a view to the best results in regard to wear 
For appearance, durability, and time they have never 
“o- been equaled by watches costing five times as much. Each one 
Price $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 


id in appearance, keeping its color as 


for time, as a gold one 
sent to any part of the 


delivered by the express. Customers must pay atv the express charges. 
C. 5B. COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau St., N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
TO CLUBS.—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watch, making 


L 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


sw CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a ———, and the demand for them 


has greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches 


or sale, representing them 


to be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. We will state most positively that 


we employ no A 
e 


ts, and that no one else does or can make Oroide ; yom ny od these representations are 
e Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering d y from us. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From the New York I 
Our readers have probably observed in our paper the advertisement of C. E. Collins & Co.'s Oroide Watches. 
These gentlemen are eapeataring © watch which the 


case which is ornamental and dura 
and find it a good time-keeper when well 

who can not afford to pay a price of $40 or 
would like a handsome-loo 


Mesars. C. E. Collina & Co.: 


é, an almost exact 


ing qualities, and in a 


y claim to have x= time-k 

mitation of gold. We have tried one of the watches, 
lated. There are a great many persons in all classes of society 
for a first-class silver watch, nor $125 to $175 for a gold one, yet 
g watch, keeping fairtime. The Oroide Watch apgears to suit their cases exactly. 


Weer Banaor, December 3, 1867. 


GrenTLemwEn,—I have received the watch you sent per the Adams Express, @nd like it very well. it keeps 


good time, and is of a handsome appearance. 


send me one of the same kind. I may be able to vet some other orders for you ere long. 


I have disposed of ft to a friend of mine, and now wish you to 


en you send it, 


direct it to Havre de Grace, Md., as that is the nearest point for me to get it. Hoping to hear from you soon, 


I remain, yours, &c., 
Mesara. C. EB. Collins & Co. : 


V. D. Beprorp. 
Yorx, Pa., December 10, 1867. 


RK, 
Dear Stas,—I received the Watch to-day, and I am very much pleased with it. It is in reality more than 


yon advertise. There are five persous who will seud for the same watch in a few days. 


Mesers. C. E. Collina & Co.: 


Orrice Meronants’ Uston Ex 
GenTLewen,— Please send me a half dozen Oroide Watches—small, medium, and 


Yours respectfully, 
OsEPH ZLNKAND. 

Srvreis, Dec. 4, 1867. 

ge sizes. The watch 


= sent on the 30th of November is all sound, and worth four times its cost. I will sell a great many watches. 
ease send me samples of your chains. I am going to keep two or three men travelling — time. Very 


truly yours, 
Mesers. C. EF. Collina & Co.: 


H. Min1so0n, 
Greenwoop, Nov, 28, 1867. 


Dear Sirzs,—Myeself and three others wish you to send four of your Imitation Gold Watches, at $15 each, 


gentlemen's size, and receive payment on delivery. Address Greenw 


Farms, Marquette County, Lake Su- 


perier, Michigan, by express to Nezgone, for Michael Lynch, Michael Connal, John Shehen, and Henry Young 


—all of Greenwood. Your watches stand in great esteem here. Yours, &€., 


Meaars. C. E. Collina & Co.: 


Lyxcn. 
Fort Harxer, Kansas, Nov. 27, 1367. 


Sirs,—I wish you to send mea watch. I made quite a spec. on the last watch. I want this watch well 
finished, for they will sell well. Several of my friends have received watches from you, and they like them 
very well. Send by the U.S. Express. I am, very on your obedient servant, 


P.S.—Forward to Elisworth City, Ks. 
Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co. : 


A. Leonarp, Bugler, Co. H, 7th U.S.C. 
Satem, Oregon, December 12, 1867. 


Gents,—I did not reach this place as soon as I expected when I wrote to you from Idaho, but was pre 


when I arrived yesterday to find that my order was filled, and the watches in the express office. I 
brother will start for New York soon, and will call and see you. 


watches well, especially the large one. 
Thanking you for your promptuess, | remain yours, 


Mesars. C. B, Collina & Co.: 


ike the 


Joun T. CROMWELL. 
La Graner, Onto, January 14, 1568. 


Sirs,—I am glad to say that the watch for my friend gave entire satisfaction ; and, as he deals in the art- 


icle, you may e 
having it 
we remain your most obedient servants, 


Mesars. C. E. Collina & Co.; 


further orders; and, as we put contidence in you, we will forward the money by mail, 
to save $1 paying expenses back on the money. Hoping you will deal promptly with us, 


James A. Harrison CoRNELL. 
West NewrTon, January 15, 1868. 


Gents,—Please send me, C. O. D., two of your Oroide Watches, gent’s watch: want one of them most as 
plain a case as _— have, the other one carved. Also two of your two-dollar chains. Send to Lima, Ally Co., 


Ohio, by M. U. Respectfully yours, 


M. Corrtrs. 


P.S.—The Ladies* Watch you sent me was all that I could ask fur the money. It keeps good time, and is a 


splendid article. 
Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: 


C. M. Corrty. 
Porr Henry, N. Y., January 15, 1568. 


Please send me per express two watches, gents’ size; and if they prove to be as good as = be you sent 


me, I think I will want more. 


. Wasson. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, setween AVENUES B 
anp C, NEW YORK. 


PD. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 
Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 
ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also four 
Bridges. 


GRANT & COLFAX, 
GENTS WANTED—For 
the best LIFE OF 


FAX, with a splendid Por. 
trait, in press. Price 25 cta., 
which we give to our subscrib- 
era to the Life of Grant. 
TREAT & CO., Publish: r=. 
654 Broadway, N. Y. 


HE LITTLE JOKER—Full of Fun—and an ex- 
yuisite PHOTOGRAPH, beautifully Colored, will 
be sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents, by 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


Campaign Sleeve- Buttons. 
IMITATION IVORY. 

Perfect Likenesses of Grant and Colfax, 
in relief Red, White, Blue, Black, and Brown. 
#1 00 per pair. Sent free on receipt of price. 

Large Discount to the Trade. 
Wau. M. WELLING, Patentee, 571 Broadway, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- | 


panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 


full information about these Presses, prices, recom- | 
mendations, &c., mailed free on —— Speci- | 


men books of types, cats, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 


DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtiandt Street, New York. 


““T) EAUTIFUL WOMEN.” National types: English, 
French, German, Austrian, Turkish, Russian, 
Grecian, Swiss, Polish, Chinese, Swedish, Dutch, Jap- 
anese, etc., with portraits, in July No, Purenotoeicat 
Journat, 30 cts., or $3 a year; clubs of 10, six months 
‘‘on trial” for $10. 8S. R. Weuxs, 389 Broadway, N.Y 
Or BADGES, Medals, Pins, Flags, and 
every thing in the campaign line, for Clubs and 
Agents. Send to Headquarters. 30 assorted samples 


sent postpaid for $4. Address B. W. HITCHCOCK, © 


98 Spring St., New York (under St. Nicholas Hotel). 


TH E 


Old and Reliable Fall River and Newport Line 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & BOSTON. 


sa Passengers by this route are assured of a comfortable night’s rest on boats combining, with the best 
sea-going qualities, speed, elegant furnishings, and a table supplied with the best the market affords. 


THE SPLENDID STEAMBOATS 


NEWPORT, 
Capt. WM. BROWN, 


AND 


OLD COLONY, 
Capt. A. N. MILLER, 


ALTERNATE DAILY (SUNDAYS EXCEPTED), 
Leaving New York from Pier 28, North River, Foot of Murray Street, at 5 P.M. 


Passengers can take Train on NEWPORT AND OLD COLONY RAILWAY from Newport, R.I., at 4.00 
A.M., and arrive in Boston at 6.10,in time to connect with all Northern and Eastern Trains and Boats. 
Families can rest undisturbed, Breakfast on board at 7.00 A.M., and take 7.45 A.M. Train, and ARRIVE IN 
BOSTON AT EARLY BUSINESS HOURS. Returning Trains leave OLD COLONY RAILWAY DEPOT, 
corner of Kneeland and South Streets, at 4.30 and 5.30 P.M. ad 


MEALS FURNISHED ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 

This is the only DIRECT ROUTE for NEWPORT, PALL RIVER, TAUNTON, 
NEW BEDFORD, MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MIDDLEBORO’, the BRIDGE- 
WATERS, PLYMOUTH, and ALL TOWNS ON CAPE COD, and NANTUCE- 
BT. Fares always as Low as by any other Line. 

FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS INQUIRE OF THE AGENTS, | ; 
E. LITTLEFIELD, 72 Broadway, New York. 


New June 20, 1808, 


W. H. BULLOCK, Supt. 0.C. & N. R. R., Boston. 


ALL FOR $5. 


One Piece Bleached Sheeting, 


One Piece Brown Sheeting, 


and Descriptive Slips of SIXTY ARTICLES for sale 
at ONE DOLLAR each, will be sent to any person 
that will send us FIVE DOLLARS. 
This beats all the 
REVOLUTIONS IN TRADE 


ever heard of in the world! 


WE ARE COMING 
TO OFFER BETTER BARGAINS 


Than any other Dollar Concern in the 
Country! 
We send DESCRIPTIVE SLIPS and a PRINTED 


SCHEDULE of Goods we have for gale at ONE 
DOLLAR EACH, 


FREE OF ALL CHARGES! 


We do not require any one to send us ten cents in 
advance (or $10 either), and then send a printed slip 
stating that the person can receive for one dollar a 
Toy Finte valued at $3, but really worth bat ten cents, 
or a Perfumed Glove Box worth but twenty-five cents. 

We use no such trash ip OTR DOLLAR SALE. 
Our Circulars state fare and square the articles which 


_ will be sent for the money received. 


Send us $5 and give us a trial, or be sure and 


_ send for a Circular before ordering elsewhere. 


| 


FPARNHAM & Co., 
No. 24 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 


. 
Bendis 
Yenars, 
Fou Marxixne Crotume, &c.: Single, 30 cts. ; 3 for 
$1; per doz., $2 ng gross, $28. 
_ bin on Woop: Single, 60 cts.; two for $1; 
per doz., $4. 
Sent, freight prepaid, on receipt af price. 
‘*More convenient than ink."—Amer. Agriculturiat. 
** Invaluable for marking linen.”—Chicago Tribune. 
MANUFACTURED anp sy tus INDELIBLE 
PENCIL CO., Norruampron, Mass. 
ta” Sold by Stationers and Dealers every where. 


O CONSUMPTIVES. A Preacher of the Gospel, 

having cured his son of Consumption in its worst 
stages, after being given up to die by the mast ce'e- 
brated physicians, desires to make knewn the mode 
of cure, which proves successful in every case, to those 
afflicted with Coughs, Colds, and Consumption ; auc 
he will send it free of charge to all who desire it and 
will forward their address. Address DR. UNCAS 
BRANT, P. O. Box 3531, New York City. 


JLMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. This fully char- 


tered College offers superior advantages for the 
most extensive and thorough education of young la- 


, dies, who may enter either the Collegiate, Ecicctic, 


Academic, or Musical departments. Terms moderate. 
Send for a Circular to Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., 
President, Elmira, N. Y. 


HE DOLLAR WATCH. The Magnetic Pocket 
Time-Keeper and Compass, handsome case, giass 
crystal, white dial, steel and metal works, watch size, 


' good order; will denote correct time. Warranted for 


_ der. Address HU 


two years. Satisfaction quaranteed. Sent by mail for 
$1; 3 for $2; or 4 Express, C.O.D., on receipt of ur- 
NTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


| Agents Wanted Every where. 


THE BEST REAPER KNIFE GRINGER, 


_ _ Made of FINE EMERY and VULCANIZED RUB- 
BER, firm as steel, and atways Trace. Cuts five times 
as fast as the grindstone, and gives a peRrreT reper. 
Weighs but 20 pounds, is clamped to the machine, a 
lank, or table, runs es gear, and turns easiiy. 
s the best and cheapest. See it before yon buy. For 
Circulars and BEST TERMS to Agents, address 
E. G. STORKE, Auburn, N. Y. 


NVENTORS wanting Patents, send for Circulars, 
to DODGE & MUNN, 482 7th St., Washington, D.C. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR HOWLAND'S 
rr 
GRAN T, 
AS A SOLDIER AND A STATESMAN. 


An accurate history of his Military and Civil Career. 
In one large octavo vol., nearly 650 pages, finely illus- 
trated. Agents will find this the book to sell at the pres- 
| ent time. The largest commission giren. We emp! vy nu 
General Agenta, and offer extra inducements tu canvass- 
| ers. Agents willsce the advantage of dealing directly 
| with the publishers, For descriptive circulars and terms 
address J. B. BURR & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Ct. 
\ OWING MACHINE SECTIONS. — Sw 

Barnes, & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., will furnish Sec- 
tions, either smooth or sickled, to repair the knife of 
' any Mowing Machine. In ordering sections, send to us 
| by mail a diagram of the Section wanted, which is eas- 

ily made by marking around an old ove and through 
the rivet-holes with a pencil. Where this is done, we 
will guarantee the Sections we vend to fit on the bar, 
_ and we can, if requested, send Rivets for putting the 
| Sections on. State the number of Sections wanted, and 
we can usually ship them on receipt of order, by ex- 
ress, to collect on delivery. We have one uniform price 
or Sections and Rivets, varying according to size, viz. : 
Sections, 13 to 25 cts. each; Rivets, 25 cts. per pound, 
or for less cuenaity four Rivets for 1 cent. Adame 
SWEET, BARNES, & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


$10 to $20 a Day, Sure, 


And no money required ir advance. Agent# wanted 
every where, male or female, to sell our /’atent Everlas:- 
ing White Wire Clothes Lines. Address Awrrican 
Co., 75 William St., N.Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicag». 


—~ 


(Go !— My GOLDEN COMPOUND 
will force the Beard to grow on the smoothest 
face in 21 days. Satisfaction given or money refund 
ed. Sent free for 70 cents a package Address 

E. H. COLVIN, Hadley’s Station, Lilinois. 


RT of BURNISHED GILDING and ENGRAVING 
ON GLASS. For instructions, send stamp to 
FREDERICKS & CO., $1 Nassau St., New York. 


8000 AGENTS wanted to sell 10 NEW INVEN- 
TIONS, of great valve to families; all pay pe profits 
to agents. Send 4+tumps and get two books and saim- 
ple, gratis, postpaid. Erusaim Brown, Lowell, Mass. 


Fever and Ague Cured in 24 Hours, 


CARTER'S SPECIFIC, the great Southern remedy, 
for sale by druggists genera) ap cone to any address 
CART 


upon receipt of One Dollar an fty Cents, 
F. X. CARTER, M.D., 
144 North Howard Street, Baltimore, Md, 
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